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CHAPTER XV. 
For ever, fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 
And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Step rudely in, and bid us part? Thomson. 

Know1nG, as he did, that there was no time to be 
lost in affecting the health of the countess, Varney 
determined that the night should not pass without 
making an attempt to induce her to take the potion 
which Dr. Alcazar had so skilfully prepared, and, 
having unlimited faith'in the medical knowledge of 
the man of art, he was satisfied that no real harm 
would happen to the lady, who would be as well as 
éver when the intended action of the medicine had 
passed away. 

_The Earl of Leicester had confided to Varney all 
his doubts and fears, all his hopes and lofty aspira- 
tions. He felt that if he would continue to bask in 
the sunshine of his royal mistress’s favour, not one 
word of his love for Amy must transpire. Loth as 
he was to injure her; unwilling ‘as he was to cause 
her any uneasiness even, he stifled the voice of his 
conscience and persuaded himself that his trusted 
and unscrupulous follower would do nothing of a 
very serious nature, Causing her a temporary ill- 
ness, which should not have the power of doing any 
radical injury to the system, was @ subterfuge in 
which there could be no harm: 

What the issue of the affair would be he did not 
dare to ask himself. He was carried along in the 
rush of events very much like a storm-tossed vessel, 
the pilot of which thinks only of reaching land and 
achieving & safe harbour. He had a shore to gain, 
and he thought of nothing else than the prospect of 
4 quiet anchorage, 

“She is safe in Varney's hands,” he said to him- 
self, a dozen times. “He is devoted to my service, 
and to be kept from Kenilworth is a small depriva- 
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[rosTER's ALARM.] 


tion after all. If she loves me, as I do not doubt, 
she ought not to murmur atthe confinement in which 
I am compelled to keep ber. She has never known 
the fascinations of society, or the so-called pleasures 
of acourt life. Why should she hanker after such 
we | vanities? Master Foster is instructed to 
gratify her wishes, and though not the most pre- 
possessing of guardians, he ia‘not exactly her jailer. 
I cannot permit her, lovely as she is, much as I adore 
her, to ruin my prospects. She cannot, must not, 
shall not come to Kenilworth. If Varney fail in 
keeping her a close prisoner, my fall is certain. I 
know Biizabeth's temper well enough to be sure of 
that. She will never, never forgive me for deceiving 
her. What woman who is fond of a man ever does 
forgive him for loving another woman 2” 

Racked with apprehension, yet lulling himself 
into a sense of security by thinking of the fidelity 
and cleverness of Varney, the earl pushed forward 
the preparations for the queen’s reception at his 
lordly castle. Ne expense was spared, and the enter- 
tainment promised to be one of the most magnificent 
ever recorded in history, though the traditions of 
royal progresses were by no means small in the 
Midlands. 

As we have said, Varney saw the importance of 
haste, and determined to lose no time in the execu- 
tion of his plans against Amy’s health. His interests 
were identified with those of his noble master. With 
him he rose, with him he would fall, and he was far 
too unscrupulous to allow a girl'to stand between 
him and his hoped-for advancement. 

“Give me the potion, Anthony,” he exclaimed. “I 
will mix it myself in a treacle posset, and Janet shall 
take it to the lady with my respectful pli ts.” 

Foster handed him the packet he had received 
from Alcazar, but there was an expression of dis- 
pleasure on his face which did not escape bis patron. 

“ What now, thou bird of ill omen?”’ cried Varney. 
“You have ruffled your feathers until they seem to 
be all sticking up the wrong way, A murrain on 
such cattle, I say! What is tormenting your delicate 
mind now? Hast scruples of conscience 2” 











“ The fact is, Master Varney, that I am not satis- 
fied that my daughter Janet should have any hand 
in such a nefarious business as this is. Whatever I 
do is done on my own account ; for her I am answer- 
able, and would not lead her into sin. The wage of 
sin is death. The girl returns from evening lecture 
anon, and it is not seemly that she should do this 
thing.”’ 

“Thou canting, hypocritical knave!” answered 
Varney, with an irritation not unmingled with con- 
tempt. “ What compunction should you have when 
there is no harminutended? J have told thee that the 
queen has commanded the presence of the countess 
at the revels at Kenilworth. It is thought that she 
is my wife at court, and if the truth were kuown, 
instantly would topple over, like a house of cardboard, 
as fino a court fortune as ever was fabricated for 
man. We must bring about a counterfeit sickness, 
and go to Kenilworth Castle armed with such re- 
liable doctors’ certificates as may be procured. This 
is no time for hesitation or foolishness, The time 
will not admit of a spurious sentimentality. ‘here 
is work to be done.” 

“ Then I pray you make me your agent, and leave 
my daughter out of it. I would keep her pure and 
spotless, so that her prayers for me may ascend to the 
throne of grace,” replied Foster. 

“ Have you taken leave of your senses ?’’ exclaimed 
Varney. “ Your presence would inspire the countess 
with alarm, and sho would refuse the posset. She 
bears you no love already. Through Janet the potion 
must go; I insist on it.” 

Foster groaned in silent anguish of spirit. He 
was powerless to prevent that which he dreaded, and, 
though caring little what additional sins were laid 
at his door, he did not wish to make Janet instru- 
mental in them, however innocently she might be 
involved. 

“We must have no scruples, no half work, no 
hanging back,” continued Varney. ‘ You have but 
a lease of this old house under me, and if you want 
the freehold you must proceed on the path in which 
you have beon travelling. Half-hearted men are not 
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for me. Leb-yout.cook make. a posse. .Briag. it 
here, and when Janet returns tell her that the earl 
has recommended his darling some sugh; thi to 
procure sleep o’ nights. Say what -you like, 66‘Tong 
as you invent a specious story.’ I warfaat me you 
cin hatch up a falschood-as well-as-any of-us” 

Without any further protest Foster left the apart- 
ment, and was absent some time. When he again 
appeared ho entered hurriedly; holding @ basin in-bis 
hand, saying: 

“Speed thee! Here {6 the posset; the girl is back, 
and I will speak to her before she euters her lady- 
ship’s chamber.” 

Varney carefully poured a white-looking powder 
into the basin, and suffered Foster to depart with a 
few hastily uttered words of caution and advice. 

Janet, hearing her father’s voice, stood .on the 
threshold of the door leading to Amy’s suite of 
rooms, and Foster, handing her the mess, said: 

“ Take this to your lady, Janet, and enjoin her to 
drink it. It is prepared under Varney's direction, he 
acting on orders from the earl, his master.” 

“If Varney has had any hand in it,” answered 
Janet, “the posset will not recommend itself to her 
ladyship, who is full of spite against him. However, 
I will take it to her.” ty 

“That is right, child. There is no harm im’it, 
none,” Foster ebserved. 

“Harm!” repeated Janet, “ who thought of such 
a thiug? How strangely you look at me, father. 
What a change has come over your face tornight.” 

“Tat, tut, girl; what stupid fancy is. this? Goto, 


the ceuntess and do my bidding,” answered Foster, }/¢s 


turning“away to hide his agitation. 

Janet looked curiously after his retreating figure,) 
and mu “My heart misgives me,’ »parsued her, 
way to heramistress’s chamber. 

A portiom@f'the room had been fitted up in the 
Eastern ‘Many and luxurious onshions were 
piled on theleerand upon these she was reclining, 
An open windew, fringed with flowers, admitted the 
fragrant breeze. 

“ Well, child,”\said Amy, witha kindlyemille, “let 
us hope that,you by: the com- 
forting beemtohear, What said 
the preacher?” 

“ Hespoke of the ‘’ 
replied Janet, “and of the eur- 


raveniygywelves.who 
round the flock, seeking Whemnthey may devour. Phe 
times are evil, and there isquese mead: thamever, that 


we should watcliand pray,” 

“Thou speakest truly,” amewered Amy. 
doctrine is sound, rm somewhat trite. - 
heard these things before. | Wibatiigtthat you earry 
in your hand ?” 

“It was given me by my father but a moment 
ago,” Janet returned, ‘A possct, an it please you, 
lady, prepared by Master Richard Varney, acting on 
his dord’s commands.” 

“A simple posset, prepared by Varney !”” exclaimed 
the countess, rising abs her indolent position, “I'll 
none of it. Know yon not, girl, that I distrust hint? 
Why should he prepare me drinks ?—my health does 
not require them. Give it here!” 

She took the basin and looked suspiciously at it. 
Theu with.a spoon she tasted it. 

“There isa strange bitterness in it,” she continued 
as her eyes sought Janct’s, who met her gaze un- 
flinchingly. “1 hope you are not leagued with my 
enemies against me. 1 svould'trust you with my life, 
but this new-born care for me has an odd look. I like 
it not, Janet. Varney is’no friend of ming, ‘There 
are strange reports abroad respecting Leicester and 
the queen. Varney is capable of foul play. I would 
aot think you were his willing tool.” 

“As Heaven is my witness, madam,” answered 
Janet, earnestly, “I have had no speech with Master 
Varney! I received this from my father, as I told 
you. What is it you suspect? 
some dreadful though+ in your mind.” 

“This Varney, Janet,” rejoined the countéss, 
sadly, “would gladly see me dead. feel it. He 
means me no good. Suppose, as they’say, that Lei- 
cester could marry the queen and become king of 
this realin, what am'I but a stumbling-block in lis 
way? I will not believe ill of bim ; but such a fellow 
as this Varney is capable of committing any villany.” 

“Oh, my dear mistress!" cried Janet. “ Dismiss 
such ideas from your mind—yon terrify me!” 

“You are too young and guileless to mingle in 
their conspiracies,” Amy went on. “I'll believe no 
ill of you, Janet—nevertheless, I'll not take that 
draught.” 

Resolutely advancing to the table on which the 
countess had placed the ‘basin, Janet’ took-it up and 
quickly drank it before her mistress could divine her 
intention or prevent her. 

“Thus will I prove my good faith,” said tlie heroic 
girl, smiling with sublime resignation. “Thus will 

show you that your doubts, if you had euy, were 
anfounded.” 


“ Phe 


‘Weihaye, pejamed th \ peer man,:in a-state 


a - 
“ Wikat lia#e you done?” exclaigied Agny, becon 
ing white with fear. “I did not dare to give fall 


soh inthe-bowl+—” es aly, ¢ fAbsl 

“In that case I must die,’’ Janet interrupted. 
“ Life is fair,andl am young to die, but I hope not 
unprepared. I have tried to live so that T might not 
fear death. Bétter tliat Téhould porish than you, dear 
lady. .L.am_ poor, nameless, and obscure, while for- 
tune has called you to a high destiny. If, as you 
suspect, there is a poisonous mixture in what I 
brought you to drink, it is proper that I shoul! ex- 
periment and prove its effects, You will not now 
accuse me of treachery ?” 

“ Dear, dear girl!” cried Amy, throwing her arms 


_| reand her and kissing her with the tenderness of .a 


sister. “ Your devotion ‘affects ‘me say cb Oh, 
if my suspicions shonld be wellfounded [shall ac- 


}-euse myself of your death!” , 


Overcome by their emotions 


Janet said ; peg Ps 
“ An unaccountable drowsiness, -over me. iI 

ain. not wont to feel thus. It igasif lwere entering 

the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Avgreat terzor 

encompasses me. Call my father, lady ;'Lwould have 

speech of him.” cae A 
Amy. became perfectly livid. She t 

mow that herwfaithful attendant. was poisoned. 


loudly for Foster, who, with Varney, rushed 

oisy aes : A ae 
, @aughter! Janet! Whereismy daughter 
vetied Anthony Foster, wildiy. . 


“Villain” exclaimed Foster, on hearing these 
¢ upen V; f° is thy work, 
ve life, for lifel I 


xe 
4 my! 


3 


ago willbe 
4. fe theacorids 


Ob, Seaver 
selfcto thaschemes of evi 5 
eaith “Pion shalt take heeditoithy gs 
Varney: 
“Remember ‘has no real 
has antidotes. The girl shall be herself in the morn- 
ing. My word is the, warrant for that. Say not an- 
other word. You will alarm the countess, and all 
will be Jost !” 

Foster reeled against ‘the wall for a’ moment like 
one stainned ; then the vital foree:returned, and with 
it hisenergy. He ran to the reom in which Janet 
was lying, saying: ‘ 

* Let me see her. Iwill see-my darling once more. 
Fool, fool!’ Why did Il weakly yield to the villain’s 
deviee? It is I-who'havei killed my cliild!” 

“What am I to understand by: tlis, sir?” ‘asked 
Amy, sternly. “Have youaddedthe trade of murder 
to your other accomplishments ?” 

“Madam,” returned Varney, who had quite reeo- 
vered his composure, which indeed rarely leftvhim, 
“T hope you do-not judge me by the ravings of that 
madman, who knows not what he says or does. 
The preaching he Nsteus to and ‘therascetic life he 
leads turn his brain.” 

“That-may be. I'willmot dispute with thee eon- 


ing ides i whispered 





I can see you have | 


cerning that,” Amy answered. *‘ But I.should feel 
relieved by a satisiactory explanation of the state in 
which my maid‘is, You send me—you-a posset 
which I have no min@ for; the girldrinks it, and is 
speedily overcome: with a deep slumber, which may 
be that of death for aught: know!” 

“There is somethiag in this which I cannot ex- 
plain, madam,” Varney said, “ The girl maynot be 
in good health. Her imagination may be over-excited. 
I cannot say. It happens, fortunately, that I havea 
friend here well versed ‘ia chemical ‘lore, to whom 
I will apply, and probably’/he may have some remedy 
| for this fainting tit; forsuch Dtake it to be.” 

Amy smiled scornfully. She would have. replied 
| in a tone which would have shown him she was not 
to be so easily deceived as he imagined, but, witha 
reverent bew, he went out, aud deprived her of the 
opportunity. 

Varney hastened to Aleazar, who was shat up in 
his laboratory ; a fire was burning in a grate, and he 
was bending over it, stirring the contents ofa retort 
with a long iron ladle. ° i 

“Leave off your incantations and attend to 








doctor,” cried Varney: “ Here is a curious medley 
of events. Foster's daughter hag drunk of the potion 


expression to my thoughts; butshould there be Pol: | 
| { oa 


they bothshed tears ' 
and were unable to speak for ‘sometime. At,last 


“(A-abrange apprehension overcame!iiim. His in- 


mptings teld him th of ° 
- “+She dae Spat sow of be " 
the | 





ot Dbsd in. | 
juris! ment’ for. u wth 
punish m eens 


harm in it. ‘Aleattar. : 





infénded. She 
4 “mu tway find 
me something.to counteract the maleficent inffuence 
0. srr 





Vof the 


“IT was net. etegstber wnprepered for this,” re- 
plied Alcazar. “Fortunately I have an antidote, 
which, if taken-at onee, will Géstroy thie action of 
the herbs by to-morrow morning. ‘Ihe drowsiness 
will have passed away and the wench bo herself 
again. ; 
a Give it me—quick!” said Varney. 

Alcazar placed certain compounds in a mortar and 
bruised them until they made a paste, which he placed 
on a dish and gave to Varney, saying: 

ng water and 


apalinnemrred from her gras, : if | mypapartmenta, 
asleep on the cushions, Seizing a sik 
untess rang it violently, yr pl theidoor 


will strangle | eve 


‘replied the countess, 
“Poster, your daughter is in my 


The wretched man rose, and, mumbling his thanks, 
left the apartment, followed by Varney, who seized 
his arm and hurried him along the corridor. 

Awy adjusted the cushionsin as comfortable a way 
as she could for her unfortunate attendant, and, tak- 
ing a seat by herside,.prepared:for a long vigil. 

The girl’s breathing, was slow but not difficult, and 
her heart beat freely. Hereyes were closed, aud she 
resembled one sunk into, @ deep slumber produced 
by excessive fatigue, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Had we never lov’d gae kindly, 
nae 
ever P 
We had —— been broken-hearted. * 

Ir required all Varney’s skill to..rense ,Anthon 
Foster from the abyss of despair-inte which his 
daughter's unexpected illness bad thrown him. Wine 
was produced, but, for some time he would net touch 
it. His lamentations were incessant. In vain Verney 
rallied him and spoke tohim of gold,avhich he knew 
the man loved in his heart. 

Poster replidd, witha ead shake ofthe head : 

“There is one thing which I value :more than the 
coined treasure of this earth, and; that is the respect 
of my ebild. Thatis gone forever ‘She must needs 
know that I was aware of what the petion contained. 
I have striven hard. to,conceal from her that I. am 
the base creature:which Lmustnow appear. I have 
tried to serve God and Mammon——” 

“ And, as usual; Mammon has; had the best-of it,” 
replied Varney, with a laugh. ‘Come, fill: up your 
glass, You are a,cap too! low, uy old friend, and 
require stimulating.” ‘ 

With considerable reluctance: Foster did. so, and, 
drinking the) raby-coloured wive, continued ; 

“I could drink a butt tosnight, and not feel the 
effects of intoxication, Would that you and I hud 
never met!” -he added, with a burst of vengeful 
energy. * What the nature of the boud.between us ie 
I cannot imagine.” ( 

“Gold! you thick-headed self-deceiver, you latter- 
day saint, you driveller after the New Jerusalem! 
answered Varney, “ Gold, bright, glittering, gold, of 
which .you shall have a sackful an you serve me 
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truly! 
man!" 

“T do think of it-IT have’ thought ‘of If?” ‘replied 
Poster; whose! eyes “sparkled with ‘irresistible cupi- 
dity. “But I grow old, atid the reflection tomés td 
me that I cannot.take my_hoard with me when I die. 
It was but last Sunday that Master Preach-the-Word 
expounded unto ugythe text +f “Tay not up for your- 
self treasures on earth, where moth and rust do cor- 


rupt, and thieves, break through and steal!’ ” 
Bhough of that’ I ath not” dpe a) if’ you 
aye!” ctied 'Varnéy,” “* Fill’ aealt dnd *Watm the 
eockles of your, heart friend Foster. Tho: aoe 
late, aud we mitist devise some schenie, ‘Your 

ter stands in our wey. If she. w ‘ 

she ig ageinat vs. the 
from the u | ° ys 


tles n 


Rose noblég sid aigels, Poster; think of it, 


grapes from 


an pp eepeel| 


: f: 8 ‘ a 
Tt catinot ime, the girl. She is my prit, and 
her action doveigat ig one I cannot, help edmiring. 
It has been my,d¥eam for years to. gain-heér love and 
her estee’ 


would make money for her, and be 
well thoaghit of among the éldérs ‘of the “congtega 
tiou.” eh ne ee eee ma 

oe ‘fe a” tsb vy ) % » Watined’ Vatie: f 
nike otie Py se EoBie Whey ph fords that i 
‘mage Bie Fibs ood ir gr ype Hetil“ 
the?” repea’ Oster, stretch: Ai 

skleton Sngdin tad clutching i bagollge While’ he 


gazed insatiable ayaricé at its contents. 
i ae YOR, but. there is i fo ee for it. 
‘Il e’en be @, aster and pay thee before the | 
work is, ace lished. Take it... You en hod ft 
well lined... It ig: yours.” . : 
‘* What must-I do now 2” asked Foster, looking up 
anxiously. F 


“Talk with all.your -parentel - authority » to :this 
wrong+headed girl of yours. Sendher to:her friends, 
if she has! aby. Have;you' no relations’ who would | 
take her infor a time) provided) you gave thems, 
considétatioén!?” f 

“I kaow of gone,” *rejdinéd Foster: it 

‘“Bither-she musti‘give ‘up ‘hercpost) of: waiting- 
maid'to the countess‘or slié mubbobey us. itis for 
you to see to it,” continued Varney. “This night 
she has proved héréelf a Marplot.” 

“Give me till the morrow. “Sothe! idea may domb | 
to me during the night. PII to-béd now. My nerves 
are shaken ‘and I nedd tést. Hal’ what is that? 1 
hear your drimken eaqtifte, Dick Whistler,’ at the | 
gate, a plague on him! ‘He’ liza Beén'to'the “Black 
Bear’ at Cumnor again, I warrant’ me,° and comes 
back with askin so full of aqtia vite'thatit'isten 
to one he can’t keep a civil tongue in his head,” 

Foster crossed the hall, and unbarring the door 
admitted Dick, whose unsterdy gait and bloodshot 
eyes sufficietitly indicated the ‘nature of ‘his: pota- 
tions. , : e 

“ What ho! “Will Tapster, # gallon’ of four Best !” 
cried he: ' “What, have been to the Bidorald for no- 
thing; and ghall we not disburse Our wellth 2” 

“For shame, Muster Whistlér,” repliéd Foster, “ to 
come’ brawling’ at this hour of the night in‘a tespect- 
Fe house. YOu are a night-bird,4@ haunter of taverns, 
ab ae 

“Ha! is it you, Tony ?” interraptéed ‘Dick,’ slap- 
ping him on the back. “Is it. you, a fi fiend? 
See how this cursed liquor betrays me! 1 took you for 
a vile drawer and your house for.a tavern withal!” 

“Hush! Master Varney is within there, and not 
in the best of tenmpers,”. said Foster, 

“ What care.I? A fico for the whole court, say I! 
Shall I not sail the seas aud be Ewperor'of Peru oue 
of these days ?.| Goto, Tony!) Thou basta milk-and- 
water soul..: You dack fire, wan,” replied Dick, who 
in attempting-te slap; him again on tue back: missed 
his footivg and feHuheavily into ® corner, where! he 
went off to sleep and snored soundly. 

“ Of what use ‘in creation can such a wine-bibber 
be?” murmured Foster: .' “The wretthed sot is'quiet 
now. Let hin lie there, :"Tis a hard couely batgood 
enough for sueh' as ‘he. I’llto: beds Wut ‘first; this 
purse; it will be safer to bestow it in my trom chebt 
than pat it under my'‘pillow. ‘There’are ‘strange 
fellows abroad, I'll sefe, bind atid*then safe’ find.” 

Taking 4 latrp, lie Walked stedlthily along @ cérri- 
dor, and descehding some: stepy found iméself in 
front of an iron’ door studdéd with ‘nails. This’ was 
locked. ‘A Key hanging to his girdle enabled Him to 
undo this, but withia Was another door Whie ned 
by a concealéd spring” from‘ without. The latter hé 
pressed, and disclosed a small square vault which ‘he 
called his strong room. The iunér dodr-he fastened 
to the Wall by @ loop of leather whith hited ou-to 
& nail, for it was s0 constructed’ that, if. duce shut, ft 
could not'be opened from within. , His, object for 
making it in this hazardous way ia open to conjec- 
ture. Possibly he thought thatif thieves effected an 

entry they would be.caught io-a trap, for assuredly 
Without air or light they must have perished  mise- 


of solid’ masonry; in ‘a word/it, wis *indol) similar to 
an ordinary cellar ina gontl drisnt’s house. 

‘In ove cornér ‘was'en! irdn“boaud box of great 
Strength; which was:ounlided by a lock and two pad+ 
looks, the keys’ ‘of which alsd ‘hungi‘athis ‘girdle. 
Quickly using them, bc threw up the lid, and, placidg 
the lamp‘in @ convenient ‘position, ‘pried “into its 
depths with all the affection of a miser gluthig over 
his ioarded treasure. } Jon 

The chest contained goldin bags, tarefally tied up, 
and gold ‘and silver loose; té which’ he added tlie con- 
tents of the purse Varney had given himytaking up 
bandfuls of the precious metal; and* letting them fall 
in a glittoring cascade with # pleasing jingle. 


re g * nti . 
Meds Be be With us, |. -*"'Phis is for niy old age,” he muttered, If had 
sft eee fF YON; a téXt | but the titke-deeds’ of this matior, which Varney has 

’ ave Ls s fro | thd 


‘promised the, I ehotld: beohappy, aud layasids all 
scheming and plotting.” {| °\ » 
“Haj ha, ha!’ langlied # voice behind him: 


‘spring to hisfeet, dnd rushingblindly at the intruder 
‘upon his privacy, he cried s ; 


= | Louie bile rascal—yourlifed Til! kot be robbed 


of my gold! Your life, I say!” 

And hedtew'a pistol'from his belt; when'hé ‘vas 
called ‘to himselfby the supposed thief. 

+ *Do'you not know ‘mo—Varney'tis'T) man.” 

“ You!" rejoined ‘Poster, sullenly, shutting down 
his ‘chest *and ‘sitting on the lid) “What do you 
here?” é 

“It was my humour to folléw you; nothing more. 
‘bam no robber ¥ be dot‘aftaidy ‘So: you-wish to patch 
up your old carcase for Heaven, that is when you ob- 
tain from me the ‘title-deeds.: Thou ekgltnotiliave 
loug to wait for them if [ am éatisfledwithtliae.” 

oster préceedéd to lovk'up' his*treagure,*adnd tho- 
tioning to Varndy' to'quit the place; shat thé immer or 
secret) door, not until then feeling secure. 

* Canst thou leave it?” asked Varney, motkingly. 
“ Well hag it been’ said, ‘ Wuére the treasure is, there 
“will be the heart also.’” 
~ Dis ty weakuess'; you have yours, which’ is am- 
bition. We all have our foibles,” 'veturméd! Foster. 

“ Well, well! I medh:'youtio-harm ; your sebret ‘is 
safe with me. Lit us italic of other things. Ihave 
this moment bit upow a plan which way atiswer 
our purpose. The countess has’ met »sesh' Dottor 
Adleazat ?” 

“I think not—nay; I am:sure.” 

“ We will introduce: him to-morrow ag stht by the 
éarl], who is anxious for her ealth,and 1c shall pre- 
scribe for her. ‘This will throw her off lier oard, 
and having once taken a potion of the drug uliwitl 
be easy to- continue it’ in small doses, , What! dost 
think 2” ; 

‘A very excellent idea,” Fosterisaid. “ I ati'with 
you there. Iecare not, so. leng:asmy Janet is kept 
out of this business; for the lady I have no feeling 
one way or the other, extept that I wotld not have 
it said that she died under my roof.” 

* Havel not-alréady told. you that nd! murder is 
intended?) What we ate endeavouring to do is 
simply a precautionary mi¢asure, taken for—for, let us 
say, state reasons, which we néed-not go into here,” 
replied Varney; @ little impatiently. 

After a few mérv words, Foster | harided Vatney a 
taper.and:saw him to the door of his room; and, 
being sure of his safe withdrawal to his couch, went 
gently down again to the apartmeuts of the couitess, 
wlio, from the light which streanted ‘ander tlie’door, 
was presumably awake. 

A gentle tap caused her to answer the summons 
with a ‘‘ Who isthere? L\eannot'opet at this honr,’’ 
“ I pray you pardon me,’’ Foster liasteued to reply. 
“ It ist, Anthony Foster. 1 would have news of my 
child, madam—my dear ehild, who risked her life to 
save 'yours-——nol Idon’t mean that!—who lies, sick 
insides .I do believe that tam more than half dis- 
tracted to-night! If your ladyship can give me good 
news [ shall be much beliolden to you.” 

“Janet sleeps, Master Foster. That is all'I can 
tell you. | ‘Her breathing is regular, aud, I trust, with 

Heaven's blessing, she will be herself again: in the 

mofning.. My, place during the night ‘is by her side; 

and I will answer for it no further harm»shall come 
to her, | unless I am! myself disabled-by some evil 

agency,” answered Amy. 

“T thank yonr ladyship for these tidings, If Janet 
should: wake, tell her I have inquired after her health, 

and am sadly distraught. I will try to snateh;a little 

sleep; and wish. you, matlam, a better office,” 

With this Foster retired, a little easier in-his miad, 

and.so0n the house was as still .as the grave, He 

could not close his eyes, however, till Jong -aiter the 

dawn showed itself in hazy gray streaked with red 

in the eastern sky. His mind was troubled within 

him; he knew not whither theadventure he had em- 

barked in would.lead .him.. He.feared for his 

danghter’s health and ultimate recovery. He was 


alarmed because Varney had trackéd him to his trea- 





rably. “The walls were of brick. aad ¢he zoof an arch 





sure-Louse, though he was airaid.to say anything 


The ‘harsh, discordant downd « causedthe misér to! 


which might offend so. formidable a patron ; and he 
awoke the next morning feverish and uurcfreshed, 
but; to his consolatiég, found that Janet had-entitely 
recovered and was.about'tholouseas.usual, Slice had 
slept till nearly seven o’clock, when she awoke in her 
Ordinary health, and was ‘astonished to hear from 
Amy all that had lhappenddy for she remembered littie 
wore, than dtinking the posset which had such an ex- 
traordinary effect upon her; i 

Amy, fatigued beyond measure|with her long and 
solitary vigil, now sank on her cwn bed, after con- 
gratulating Janet on her recovery and imparting to 
Lera fear which was almost a conviction that sumo 
foul play had been used. 

» When Janet met her father:he ran to her and kissed 
her tenderly, as if she-had just returned from a long 
journey beset with many and.great perils. 

“ Father,” she said, repelling him gently, “is this 
tlie kiss of Judas?” 

* My. chiidd !"! he amswered, “t what mean you ?”’ 

“ Havevyou no knowledge of lastnight’s work—my 
mistress’, narrow ‘escape—my illness? What was 
your share in the transaction? Have you not heard 
shat ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his 
blood be shed’ ?” exclaimed Janet. 

“ Whats this, Janut?"’ cried Anthony Foster. “ Lf 
there was aught mischievous in the posset, it'was not 
my doing. 1 Knew it not, .I know nothing but my 
affection for thee. I can say with the patriarch, ‘lf 
mischief befall thee by the way, then shall. ye bring 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.’” 

“Tam determined, father,” said Janet, “ that while 
I am in this house no harm shall come to |the lady 
who resides in it. 1 distrust Master Varney, and [ 
fear that-thou-art too-much in his power to be scru- 
pulous, Last night was'a terrible lesson. Heaven 
forbid, father, I should set my fave against you or 
against your anthority, but I wish to die the death of 
the righteous ; and we are told that the wicked shall 
flee far off, and:shall be chased as the chaff of the 
mountains before the wind,” 

“Tf any harm, Janet, happen to the lady with my 
consent,” said Foster, speaking in the solemn style 
adopted by lis daughter, and in vogue with tho Puri- 
tans generally, ‘may I be cut off from the Jand of 
the living, aud, in the words of the. prophet, ‘ drink 
the dregs of the cup of trembling, and wring them 
out.’’ 

“ Ah, my father,” the girl replied, witha sad sigh, 
‘my eyes have recently been péned. You have 
mixed yourself in the doings of strange people. ‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard lis spots ? 
They may not do good who are accustomed to do evil.’ 
I will taste/all,food that comes up for the lady, and 


| ali drink as well. I will watch over her carefully, 


aud my life shall fall with hers.” 

“ Janet!” said Foster, holding out his hand. plead- 
ingly. But the girl passed on ag if she heard him 
not, and wlien alone he wrung his hands, weeping 
bitterly, and muttering: “She cares not forme! I 
am her father but in name! She has put me amongst 
the ungodly since | have fallen in her esteem. It is 
a judgment of Heaven, The irom enters into my 
soul. It is men like myself who areso cut down that 
they are left neither root nor branch, I have touched 
pitch and Iam defiled therewith, ‘My’ enemies in 
the congregation, and they are many, shall laugh me 
to scorn.’” 

Janet say to her honsehold duties,as was her cus- 
tom, aud returned to her misttess, who'still slept. In 
ab hour she awoxe, and seeing her attendant, stretched. 
out her aras, saying‘ 

“ Love me, dear Janet ; I have no friend on earth 
but you now.” 

Janet returned her caress, replying : ’ 
“ Say not so, lady, Your father——” 

“Speak not of him,” Amy exclaimed, shutting her 
apes with a shudder, “I have left my home. Dis- 
obedience always brings its own punishment. My 
poor father, and Tresillian, too! a high-spirited gen- 
tleman—how—how have lrequited him! Yet, Janet, 
I cannot think that Lam persecuted by my husband’s 
orders, Varney I know to be a villain; | fear every- 
thing from that dian. _He has dared to speak words 
of love to me it my husband's absence, and he hates 
me for repelling him with the scorn’ he merits,” 
“Will it please you to dress, madam?” asked 
Janet. 

“1 care not for dress when ae lord isaway. What 
is it your good book says? ‘Why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider'the lilies of the field, how 
they grow.’ I shall become like thee soon, Janet—a 
Precisian ; but I shall lack thy angel qualities.” 
“Oh, no,” said Janet, “T am sinful as the rest; 
you must not teli me Ianrso good. I know my 
weakness and my failings. ‘Let him that thinketh 
he-standeth take heéd lest he fall.’” 

. There was a kaock at the door, and Janet an- 
swered the summons. 
“Tt is Master Varney, madam: he begs an au- 





dience,” she exclaimed 
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“Tell him I am not well to-day. I can see no one,” 
replied Amy. 

A short conversation took place between Varney 
and Janet, the latter returning to her mistress, say- 


ing: 

f He will not be denied, madam. Your illness is 
an additional reason why he should see you, because 
@ man of art, a doctor, hascome from London, seut 
specially by the earl to visit you.” 

“What shall I do?” exclaimed the countess, per- 

lexed. 

“T know not. I see through a glass darkly. Be 
fully persuaded in your own mind, lady.” 

“I will seo him; but do not leave me, Janet,” said 
the countess, after a moment's reflection. “ Ask 
them into the adjoining room, and I will attire me 
as befits my rank. Beg their kind patience.” 

Janet delivered the message to the applicants, and 
admitted them to an outer apartment. When she 
came back Amy had risen from the bed and was 
standing before the glass—a splendid mirror for 
those days, which reflected her fragile but graceful 
form. 

“I do not know whether I am right in receiving 
these visitors,” said Amy, while Janet brushed her 
hair, which was long and silky, and nearly de- 
scended to her feet. “But I fear Varney, and if my 
lord has sent a leech to me, I can take him into my 
confidence. He may have messages for me. He 
may protect me in my need.” 

“It is hard to hate any one,” answered Janet, 
thoughtfully; “we are told, ‘If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink, for in 
60 doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ;’ 
and we know that all things: work together for good 
to the righteous, Yet should I not place any faith in 
Master Varney. When they are gone, madam, I will 
propose to you a plan of escape which has occurred 
to me.” 

“Escape! Whence, Janet?” cried the countess. 

“From Oumnor.” 

“Is it possible? I did not dare to dream of such 
a thing.” 

“Tt is not only possible, but necessary. Within 
the last few hours my senses have been enlightened. 
You must seek your husband, lady, at all risks.” 

“Oh, Janet, you put new life into me!” Amy said, 
with delight at the prospect of escaping from what 
was in reality a prison—and one dark and gloomy, in 
spite of its splendour, when it was not illumined by 
the sun of Leicester’s presence. 

In a short time Amy, followed by Janet, made her 
appearance in theadjoining room. Varney rose with 
lis accustomed obsequiousness, only to be rebuffed 
by a cold bow, or inclination of the head, from thé 
countess, who looked curiously at his companion. 
This was no other than Alcazar, attired in a less 
fantastic dress than that which he usually wore. His 
venerable appearance impressed Amy in his favour, 
for she thought his age was indicative of scientific 
knowledge,in which she might trust. 

“Permit me to introduce to you, madam, Dr. 
Masters, her majesty’s own physician,” said Varney, 
inventing an audacious fiction. “He has come from 
London expressly to inquire into the state of your 
health, and your husband is perfectly content that 
you should place yourself in his hands.” 

“Tam indebted to the thoughtfulness of my hus- 
band, sir,” replied Amy, “for such a token of his re- 
gard forme. Itis true that I am not well to-day, 
but I do not think there is any cause for apprehen- 
sion in the state of my health.” 

“There are times, lady,” said Alcazar, “ when small 
fevers arise in the blood, which, if not arrested in 
time, develope into serious disorders, That, I should 
say, is your case. I will, with your gracious per- 
mission, prepare medicines for you, which you can 
take at your discretion, for I must to horse again to- 
day.” 

230 soon, sir?’ 

“Yes,” observed Varney, “the doctor’s time is of 
such value that he cannot stay away. He has to at- 
tend the queen on her summer progress, and was in- 
duced to come here-by dint of great persuasion.” 

Amy was completely deceived, and agreed to take 
any medicines which might be prescribed for her by 
the doctor, who took his leave, having made a favour- 
able impression upon her. 

Janet never once took her eyes off the pretended 
doctor, and when he had gone away with Varney 
oa to her mistress with tearsin her eyes, and 
said: 

“This is a new pitfall, madam, Thank Heaven, 
I was lere to prevent you falling into the snare!” 

“You deceive yourself, child, surely. It is the 
queen’s own doctor, and the earl has induced him to 
come tome. I cannot thank him too much. You 
must not allow your fears to run away with you, and 
prejudice you against everybody,” answered the coun- 
tess. 


“Ob, no, no! I am positive that it is a snare, for 





I have seen this very man here since the day before 
yesterday. Heis an old necromancer and dealer, 60 
the servants say, with the power of darkness. He is 
acreature of Varney’s. have seen a room which 
he has fittedup as a laboratory. It smells of brim~- 
stone like the bottomless pit. Oh, avoid him, madam! 
He is no docter! He knows not the queen! Itis a 
snare to lure you to destruction.” 

* Are 7 sure, Janet, that yon speak the truth ?” 

“ As I hope to be saved, madam. You must, you 
shall trust me in this! 1 fear your life is in danger. 
You cannot stop here !” 

Alarmed at Janet’s passionate demeanour, Amy 
began to tremble afresh. 

“ What am I to do?” she cried, while the tears 
fell from hereyes. “It isso easy for bad, bold men 
to im upon a credulous 
no safeguard against their persecutions.” 

“Listen to mo, dear; mistress,” answered Janet. 
“T have persuaded myself that this house is no place 
for you. I cannot even answer for my father. You 
must remember the pedlar who came here. J beard 
some part of his:conversation with you, and I think 
that he is a friend.” 

“You are right, Janet. I recollect that he told 
me to send to him if I were in trouble. He comes 
front Tresillian, and, though a poor and somewhat 
uneducated fellow, he seems honest,’’ Amy said. 

“That he is inthe neighbourhood I know, for I 
have seen him often, and he has frequently endea- 
voured to have speech of me, but thinking he wanted 
a gauds and vanities, I refused on all occa- 

ns.” 

“Know you the ‘ Black Bear,’ at Oumnor? It was 
there that he told me to inquire for him.” 

“It is a respectable hostelry, kept by one Giles 

,” answered Janet. ‘ My father was wont to 
go there of an evening beforo he came to this 


“Go to the pediar, Janet. He will help us out of 
this difficulty,” cried the countess, eagerly... “ Per- 
haps Tresillian foresaw that I should be in danger, 
and sent this manto protect me. Oh, I begin to fear 
that I have been very foolish !” 

“All may end well,” rejoined Janet; “for I sin- 
cerely believe your husband loves you.” 

“ But he is so much above me.” 

“That matters little. You are a lady, and a man 
always by marriage raises a woman to his own posi- 
tion, All you have to fear is foul treatment at the 
hands of Varney, which dread contingency will 
vanish when you put an end to this concealment and 
captivity.” 

“ Do they say that my lord goes to Kenilworth?” 

“Tt is in every one’s mouth, my lady.” 

“Then will I to Kenilworth also, He must see 
me. Iam his countess, Janet, and entitled to take 
my position amongst the proudest of England’s 
peeresses. You will see this man for me, and we 
three——’ 

“Stop there, madam,” said Janet. “I cannot 
leave my home; much as I should delight ‘to accom- 
pany you, I cannot do so. My duty to my father con- 
strains me to stay here, while my love for you and 
the dictates of humanity order me to assist you in 
your flight. I will go this afternoon to the pedlar, 
and make euch arrangements with him as he may 
deem proper.”’ 

** It is a decided step to take,’’ mused the countess, 

“If it is for the best, you should not hesitate. Let 
me ask you, madam, what good and substantial rea- 
son your husband can have for keeping you secluded 
in this house? He need not be ashamed of you; 
your character is beyond suspicion. You are the 
daughter of a gentleman of some rank. Concealment 
and mystery in such a case are bad.” 

“Well, Janet, you shal persuade me. I leave 
everything to you, though it would indeed be a piea- 
sure were you to accompany me. ‘The presence of 
one of my own sex would reassure and give me cou- 
rage. 

“It cannot be, madam,” said Janet, resolutely, 

The remainder of the morning was passed in talk- 
ing over the plan which they had jointly agreed to 
put in operation. 

In the afternoon Varney departed for London, 
satisfied that Alcazar and Foster would be able to ad- 
minister the drug to Amy which should make her too 
unwell to quit the house. He left Dick Whistler as 
a spy upon the two, and with full instructions about 
calling in doctors in the neighbourhood to give cer- 
tificates of her illness, which Dick was to bring to 
him at Kenilworth in three days’ tine, he himself 
expecting to meet the royal nny en route, as it was 
possible some days would be occupied on the jour- 
ney. 

(To be continued.) 








WE understand that a patent has been taken out 
by Mr. Bauer, of Paris, for the manufacture of steel 
printing type. The inventor says that with a single 


» whose innocence is | 





machine and steam to the extent of one nominal 
horse power, he can produce thirty-five thousand 
type in twelve hours ; and that, while the faces are 
far more durable and perfect, the type are cheaper 
than those in general use, 


SCIENCE. 


Copat.—This resin, when in large pistes, com- 
mands high prices, even in fof Afri 
sanly distinguished by the mottled surtace: which 
mio », Whic 
is always one of its charatbarintion, ’ Like amber, 
the fossil gum often encloses flowers and insects in 
a perfect state of preservation. Captain Grant has 
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i ihn the statement made by M. 
Gaiffe concerning the injurious action of the pre- 
sence of potassa be correct or not, The result is, 
that potassa in no way affects injuriously the de- 
position of nickel, since the double sulphate of nickel 
and potassa can be applied as well as the double sul- 
phate of nickel and ammonia; but if the positive 
electrode is not made of nickel, it is necessary to 
add free ammonia, in order to saturate the sulphuric 
acid which is set free. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF SOILS. 


Some little time ago Dr. Moffat read a paper on 
* Geological Systems and Endomic Diseases,” show- 
ing that the soil has an influence on the composi- 
tion of the cereal plants grown upon it, and on the 
diseases to which the inhabitants are subject. Tho 
district in which he practises consists, geologically 
of the carboniferous and new red sandstone or Che- 
shire sandstone systems. Tho inhabitants of the 
first are engaged in mining and agricultural ocoupa- 
tions, those of the latter in agriculture. Ancemia, 
with goitre, is a very premalens disease among those 
living on the carboniferons system, whilst it is al- 
most unknown among those hiying on the new red 
sandstone system, and consumption is also more 
prevalent amongst the imhabitants of the fornier. 
As anemia is a condition in which there is a de- 
ficiency of the oxide of iron which the blood natu- 
rally contains, Dr. Moffat was led to make an exa- 
mination of the relative composition of the wheat 

wn on the soil of Cheshire sandstone, carboni- 
erous limestone, millstone grit, and a transition soil 
between Cheshire sandstone and the grit. 

The result of the analysis made by Dr. Moffat 
shows that the wheat grown on the soil of i 
sandstone contains the largest evn! of ash, and 
that there is a larger quantity of phosphoric acid in 
it than in the-soils of the carboniferous and miil- 
stone grit system ; also a much larger quantity 
of oxide of iron than in either of them, ;: He has 
calculated, that each inhabitant,on, the Cheshire 
sandstone, if he consumes Lib. of wheat daily, takes 
in nearly five, grains per day of the sesquioxide 
of iron more than the inhabitant of the carboni- 
ferous system, and who seems, therefore, to be sub- 
ject to this hability to an@mia in consequence of 
the deficiency of iron and phosphoric acid he con- 
sumes. If.is not only in the wheat grown upon the 
carboniferous system that there is a deficiency in 
the quantity of oxide of iron, and the phospiates 
says Dr. Moffat, but also in the blood of the ani- 

reared upon it; so that the inhabitants upon 
that system take in a minimum barred of these 
constituents of the blood, compared with that taken 
in by the inhabitants of the Cheshire sandstonc. He 
stated that sheep ‘were liable to’ anomia—a fact 
which he attributed to sheep walks beiu$ upon trap 
and limestone hills, in the soil of which there is 
but little, if any, iron. 
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THE 
LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER. 





CHAPTER I. 
Some men there are 
Who, trimmed in visages and forms of duty, 
Egat enw shows of service on their lorJs, 
Do well we by them till they have lined 
their coats. Shakespeare, 

It is in the reign of Queen Elizabeth that our 
story commences, during that gloomy period from 
4580 to 15690 when England was shaken by a fierce 
religious struggle, Elizabeth Tudor, now past her 
youth—capricious, unjust, suspicious, and tyrannical 
—rules with an iron hand, She has fallen heir to the 
title of “‘ Defender of the Faith,” and lends herroyal 
power and influence to the work of destroying all 
forms of worship which differ from that of the estab- 
lished church. 

Mary of Scotland is a prisoner at Sheffield. 
Throgmorton’s plot has failed, There is a. tem- 
porary lull in the storm, but still the queen lives in 
constant fear of new conspiracies against her reign. 
Leicester is the favourite of the men who surround 
‘he throne; Burghley is the chief adviser of the 
crown, 

The reader is invited to follow us back to that 
period, so that we may “ee of it as of the present. 
It is early inautumn, The queen hag returned to 
London with her brilliant court, but in no agreeable 
frame of mind, Her head is uneasy under the weight 
of the crown. Thedissenters from the established 
church are beginning to assert themselves more 
boldly, and there are ramours of new attempts to 
place Mary upon the throne. 

One pleasant autumn morning, the queen is in her 
cabinet awaiting the arrival of her minister, Lord 
Burghley, As she sits before a table, carelessly 
glancing at the Bie of official papers, Lady Anne 
Wardour, one of the ladies in waiting, enters the room. 

“ What is it?” asked Elizabeth, in a kindly tone, 
looking up into Lady Anne’s face. 

“The gentleman is still waiting for an audience 
with your majesty.” 

“ What, Parry still waiting? _ Did you tell him to 
come later in the day ?” 

_ “told him; but he begs me to say that his visit 
is of the utmost importance.” 

“Yes, of course, his visits always are,” said the 
queen, with a laugh. “ Well,,1 have said that he 
ust come later—but stay! 8 he has brought 


me—something from France. The lo.d treasurer 
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will be here soon ; but I will see Parry for a moment. 
For a moment only, tell him,” she added as Lady 
Anne started to the door to. give the order to a 
page. 

In @ moment the gentleman entered the cabinet— 
& swarthy, dark-visaged man, of powerful frame, and 
with « restless, nervous manner, He quickly stepped 
towards the queen. 

* Well, Parry,” she began, without a word of greet- 
ing, and not raising her eyes,‘ what have you brought 
me from France? As your visit is soimportant, you 
must have procured the wash ?” 

“T have that, your majesty; but I came to speak 
of weightier matters,” 

“Not about the subject of your memoria), I 
hope ?” 

“ Have the papers been read?” he asked, with ill- 
concealed vexation at the queen’s manner. “Itisa 
matter of too much importance to be neglected. My 
fears for your majesty ¥. 

“Fudge, Parry! Ido not believe a word of your 
preenpee plot.. It is a vision of your own weak 

rain.” 

“But I assure your majesty that this plot is——”’ 

“ Parry!” interrupted the queen, throwing up one 
finger to impose silence. “Ah! here comes. Burgh- 
ley ; you must discuss state matters with him.” 

The minister entered the cabinet unannounced, 
and stood until the queen motioned him to a seat. 

“ Now then, Parry, what have youtosay? We 
have examined your report, and believe it not, You 
have been cheated, or are tryiug to cheat us—which 
is it?’ 

“It is neither—I swear upon honour-—” 

“ Do not take so weighty an oath, Parry,” said the 
queen, with sarcastic emphasis, thereby making his 
swarthy face flush deeply, while his teeth were set 
hard together with vexation. 

“T see your majesty does not mean to hear 
me; but I shall have done my duty when I declare 
that I was employed to become the assassin whose 
hand was to accomplish that which would place Mary 
on the throne!” 

Elizabeth winced a little under these words, and 
she looked up with some show of interest as Parry 
concluded by saying that he had proof in the letter 
which he now presented. 

“Tt is from inal Como,” said the queen, just 
glancing at the signature, “ Read it, Burghley,” she 
continued, pushing the letter towards the minister. 
Parry, or “Doctur Parry,”.a Welshman, of low 
birth, was the Cagliostro of the English court, and 








By his skill in making cosmetics and certaiu reme- 
dies he had won the confidence of the queen, and 
was trusted by her to a greater extent than even 
the prime minister himself. 

OF late, however, the informor had experienced a 
little of Elizabeth’s caprice, aud felt that his power 
was waning. He had been sent to France, where he 
ran deeply into debt, and was obliged to ask his re- 
call. Yet he determined to make a bold move fur 
the recovery of his lost ’vantage ground, and hence 
camo to London with the report that the Catholics 
lind entered into a conspiracy to assassinate Eliza- 
beth, employing him as the instrument for the ex»- 
cution of their plans. 

As has been seen, Elizabeth did not credit this 
story, but she showed a little moro interest in it 
while Burghley was reading the letter with great 
deliberation. 

“This letter will show,” said Parry, meantime, 
“that I have spoken the truth, and that I was em- 
ployed to kill your majesty. It was not without 
great danger and expense that I entered into the plot 
for the purpose of guarding my sovereign ; and I hope 
that I may not be deemed unreasonable in asking o 
reward for my vigilance and labour.” 

“‘As I expected,” said Elizabeth, with a sneer, 
“probably this is the main point of your romantic 
conspiracy.” 

The dark face of the informer was again flushed, 
while the veins in his neck stood out like cords. He 
was a hasty, passionate man, and this contemptuous 
treatment might have then driven him to an open 
rupture with the queen had not the minister spoken. 
“ This letter proves nothing, sir; it is only a civil 
answer to a proffer of service,” said he, tossing the 
letter back upon the table. 

Elizabeth took it up and ran her eyes rapidly over 
the lines. 

“True, Parry; itis nothing more. I do not be- 
lieve that this plot has any existence save in your 
own brain; so no more of it.” 

“Can young Neville have betrayed me ?” thought 
the spy as ho saw that his motives were seen 
through. “Ifso he shall rue the day. I hoped to 
treat with her majesty ia person; but it must be 
through Burghley now.” 

He was a man of marked ability either for good 
or for evil, and one who thought rapidly and acted 
promptly. Deeply in debt, owins the young Earl of 
Arundel nearly five thousand pounds, and now out of 
employ, he had to make some bold stroke for for- 
tune. 








oue of the aumerous spies employed by the queen. 
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which these thonghts occupied his mind, that Parry 
answered the queen. 

“ Have you anything else to say ?” she had asked. 

“Yes, your majesty; Ihave brought you the— 
the——” 

He hesitated, and looked towards the minister. 

“Go on; do not hesitate to speak before my trusty 
Burghley ; the what?” 

“T have the wash which yonr majesty desired, 
and greatly improved by my riments in Framee, 
It will be found all that, _ me 

“If so you shall be welPtewatded,” said Blizabéthi,. 
eagerly clutching the kage,-while a smilerflitted 
across her face. “Why could you mot have¢poken 
of this at first without'so wearisome a prelude of 
plots ?” 

The informer ‘rejoiced iawardly ms he obeoread | 
the queen's sudden change Of manner towards him, 
and determined to briug up awether conspiracy, which, 
if successful, would give hitweven more than he.dad 
hoped to gain from her majesty. 

“T should have done-so,”be replied, “iad ff not 
been solicitous for ° 

“Let that rest for ever, Parry; now fell me your 
other grievance,” saidithe queen, in #i@wore ikivaly 
tone, showing that pe onde cosmeétio’itad opened 
the way to her heart readily thai’ therreport of\ 
conspiracies, 4 

“Not grievance, pour majesty; yet it has been 
a grievance to’me for many ;year. It claim my 
own, and asktheaid of yourtajestyagdinst a power- 
ful usurper.” 

“Ts it the’tale 

“Tt is the one 'l tried to,¢éll.” 7 

“ Wolly Parry, make it sort this time ; you trére 
prosy béfore. Begin wheretyou left off. Letemte help 
you to avoid wearisome detail: you claim ‘that you 
are a Percy of Northumbepland; flat you were 
spirited away in youth to male way for the late earh; 
that you were left with godt Welsh people by the 
name of Parry, and that you“were kept injfne 
of your real name and statiemtintil recently. iBegin 
there and go on.” ; 

The minister looked up eagerly as thisy#as rapidly 
said, gazing from one to the other with evident sur- 
prise. Parry was intensely irritate@*at the brusque 
manner of the queen, but had to make the best of it. 
He stammered fora moment as he attempted to.catch 
the thread of the story. 

“Indeed it was but recently that I found out the 
facts, and made the chain complete. Had justice 
been done, the present traitor had never, claimed an 
acre in Northumberland” 

“What proof can you give, Parry? or shall we 
henceforth call you Percy?” asked Elizabeth: 

“Young Percy is a traitor—a greater traitor than 
his brather Thomas.” 

“He was a traitor,” said Elizabeth, sternly, hér 
anger rising whenever the name of ‘Thomas Percy, 
the attainted earl, was méntioned before her. ‘ He 
was a traitor, indeed,” she repeated, “ but that does 
not prove his brother one also.” 

“ Is he not banished from the court ?” 

“Yes; but I mistrust the justice of it. I fear that 
T acted too hastily with one so young.” 

Again the spy bit hislip withrage. Was he tobe 
foiled on all sides? 

“There can be no donbt,” he answered, quickly, 
“for I have positive proof that he ig intriguing with 
Mary’s party.” 

“Prove that, and but T like not these things,” 
said the queen, suddenly lowering her voice and sup- 
pressing with an effort the anger these words had 
roused in her, “TI do not like them, Parry, for even 
now the people are saying that I'am unjnst.” 

“ There peed be no trouble to your majesty,” said 
the informer, feeling sure that he had succeeded in 
rousing a dormant suspicion of young Percy's loyalty. 
“There need be no trouble whatever,” he repeated, 
“for his life is very insecure. Men who live as he 
is living now too often end their days in a tavern 
braw!.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the queen, listening eagerly, but 
with averted head. 

“ Only a day or two ago he was engaged in a brawl 
on account. of some words against your majesty, 
and—— 

“What did he say?” she asked, quickly, for 
Elizabeth was ever curious to know the nature of 
public gossip about her, and always ‘resented with 
rouch bitterness unfavourable comparisons with her 
cousin Mary, 

“It is with reluctanco——” 

“ Repeat it,” she interrupted, angrily, striking the 
tablo with her hand, 

“He was inveighing against the order ‘of banish- 
ment from the court,” said Parry, with a bow to 
acknowledge the command, “His words were very 
bitter, and he said that when Queen Mary ascended 
the.throne such petty acts of injustice would not, be. 
T came in time to prevent loss of life.” ‘ 


“Small loss, indeed,” she said, with passion ; “un- 
less you are lying.” 

“On my—indeed it ig the truth,” replied Parry, 
correcting himself as he remembered the former sar- 
casm. “He swore to aid Mary to the throne, and 
expressed hig, regrets that he ever opposed ‘his 
brother Thomas when’ the latter was fighting 
against-——” ‘ 

“ Prove this—prove'this in your own way, Parry,”. 
she screamed, “and ‘I will greet thee as Percy of 
Northumberland. The ingrate!” said Mlizabeth, 
‘@lenching her hands until the nails pressed into her 
flesh, and sweeping from the room in a state’of pas- 
‘sion that was fearful to behold. f 

“ What have you done?” said Burghley, sittking 
fieek se bow wel ‘a tet 3 had er 

-you hope:to gain by'this io you. 
‘Dalal — her mind when sho is,calmvese 


toifrear me ae 
"No, my lord, Iam certain you wilkmot.” 
“You are very bold, I*must say,ithe 


Seagos laveuree- ei four reales 


your reasons-for thisgup- 


BT fn gene an 
a Parry, codlly returning (the great) 
cannot 
does 


: a 
curme, Youn ery iat tr, nr 


theerown.” 9 

“True ; but.déattme.dirdst héirs.” 

“ A provision which«seans nothing.” 

“Pardon, my lord; you are well aware that there 
are two legal heirs of the late Lord Latymer still 
alive.” 

Parry paused a moment'to regard ‘the faeo of: the 
minister, which had flushed deeply: as this assertion 
‘was made, bat grew avhite azain iminediately. 

“As yet these heirs are ignorant of their rights. 
The‘ maiden, who is now in London, ie even ignorant 
of her parentage the distant male heft is ii France?’ 

“ And this girl?” began Lord Burghley; with trem- 
bling lip, . 

“ he ts also the real owner of Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s estate, and for his own purposds he has kept 
her in the beliéf that she is a distant relative anda 
pensioner on his bounty. Buta few days ago Perey 
rescued thegirl from my agents. Gratitude, which 
may soon become love, binds her’ to ‘hit. That he’ 
loves her there is no doubt. « The point fs,'shall he 
be allowed to marry her, find out the secret ofther 
birth, and claim Latymer, or ‘shall ‘shé ‘become the 
mistress of my new Villa; leaving Hatton undisturbed, 
your son in possession ef Latymer, and giving me 
my rights to the name of Percy of Northumberland? 
It is necessary that the maiden be removed from her 
present residence; besides, I have a-wager of large 
amount that she will soon be the mistress of ‘my 
villa.’ 

“ Port you t marry her.” 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, according fo the 
way you look at it, my lord, Unfortunately my third 
wife is still alive, But we are passing needless com- 
pliments. Provided I-can rely ‘en your influénce, 
the maiden shall never press herclaim to Latymer. 
I would not interfere-with thé’ plans of my noble 
patron.” 

The spy bowed low, with his hand upon his heart. 
He was now stre of his ground. 

“I shall not-again interfere to save Percy's life.” 

“Why say such things to me, Parry? I knew you 
have never yet done so,” said Burghley, ‘with irrita- 
tion in his tone, 

“Tam glad we understand each othor then; but I 
repeat it, my lord, I shall not again interfere to save 
the traitor’s life, and he will soon meet his fate in 
some of these brawls. Nick Bravo has sworn’ to 
have his life should they again conie'to swords’ 
points, and he has net his equal in‘London. The 
maiden will soon be at my ‘villa ; she will accom- 
pany me to the north, and be heard of no more‘ by 
any here. Sir Christopher will mourn her death 
deeply, I daresay, but he will not inquire toe closely 
into the secret of her disappearance,” 

The great minister said nothing for some time, 
and the spy did not eare to interrupt his. reverie. 
He had woven his chains closely, and there was tio 


bal 








escape 


» 
“ 


“Certainly, my lord; I expectite:prowe’to you the, | 
navn petra tesa 


the | It 
“tv? 


“But how can Percy press this claim—he has no 
influence at court? Her majesty would not receive 
a petition from him now—indeed, none should reach 
her through my hands.” 

“ He has friends who would aid him—a strong one 
in Arundel, whe has influenceo——” 

“He must not have,” said the minister, quietly, 
thereby showing that he was completely won. 

Parry’smiled ere he replied; 

% ! he must not baves I have an account 
to settle with=him also; but; @retrthis must be at- 
tended s lor t I have proved 

yur aid!” 
; hley bowed an 
ehair and 


mas ho rose ifrom' his 


! vattentiie 
m; iba racclhaanee “et 
+ pee ba 
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that. 
friend at the cot- 


* Me, 


Te Saag 


men 


t-effort, and alitros! a 
arms, Philip bad recognised the guest, and was also 
greeting her in his quiet way. 

“Tt was a warm welcome on Philip’s part, at least,” 
said Lady Anne, with a laugh. 

“ Oh, Anne, I am so glad you have come! I’m so 
glad—I cannot tell you——” 

The overjoyed girl could not express the affection 
which filled her heart, but ance more threw her arms 
about her friend. ,.. OrscLy - : 

“ Dear Vietorine, [havesomething very im Y 
—very particular to-say to-you; is your aunt in?” 

“Yes, just nowishe is, lwea;her by the window; 
but, Lady Anne, come,in—aunt may, go out in a few 
moments”... ; j 

“ Wait, Victorine; tell mesemething first, Have 
you not been in great danger lately—in great peril ? 
Did not——Oh, I need ask no more, it‘was you in- 
deed,” said Lady Anne, looking into the: white face 
that was turned up-to hers. 

Victorine laid her head ‘her friend’s bosem, 
her golden hair: shining in the sunlight like a halo 
around her fair face, and she sighed deeply. 

*“ Who told you?” the maiden asked; “| did he tell 
you? Aunt Rachel said he-would be»sorry to have: . 
it known that he had ‘fought’ for en humble maiden 
like me.” 

“You are speaking of Percy? No, hedid not'tell 
mé; I do nét even know him. Tonly’know'that he 
is Arundel's' friend.” 

“The good eatl,” murmured’ Victorine ;' “it was 
he who sent ‘you to me—you, my good -angel, and I 
bless him for over.” SYHOV ’ 

The girl lodked- up ‘at that moment-and' saw’ Lady 
Anne’s face suffused with blushes, while her’eyes 
seemed to express the deepest* gratitude for each 
word in praise'éf’ the eatl.. The tere: sound of‘ his 
name was, indeed, sweet music to’ her ears.: 

Victorine was inezpressibly happy at ' tho: revela- 
tion of this momént. “Each felt that, had they dallied 
for hours ‘over théir mutual seerets, their hearts could 
not have beef more firmly bonnd together than they 
had been by’ this ‘simple’ ‘touch of nature, Again 
they would have rushed into-each other’s-arms, but 
the voice of ‘Aunt Rachel attracted their attention. 

“We are coming, aunt,” called’ Victorine, taking 
the arm of: her friend. 

“No, ‘no—-wait a ‘moment only; I have not yet 
told you what Icame ‘to say. I did not’ trembie at 
your past danger, but for that with which you are 
threatened. Bewareof one P. ‘al 

“ He cotnes to-see Aunt Rachel.” 

“ Victorine, beware of him. On account he 
setks to kill—Percy Lady Anne said, after a slight 
pause. “I overheard him plotting to get possession 
of you-I could not understand why—but T have 
come to warn you against him,” 

She would: haye gone on with the story, had m 
the agonised faée of the maiden filled her with alarm. 

“ Does he know it’? Oh, Lady Anne, has he been 





warned against this—this assassin?” 
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~ GNo, we must do it at once, Come in my eartiag 
—can you get away from your aunt 2?” . 
“Yes—oh, yes! 


rushing into the house for her apparel, | 


“ She thinks solely of him—she loveshim,” Lady 
shall be put: on his 
guard, at least; but how can I protecther? Good 
Philip,” said she, patting the hound who. stood by 
her side; “gvdd Philip, protect her. Be as‘noblé'as 


Anne said, toherself. * Perey 


your namesake, and guard her well.” 
As if he unders' 


its fall. 


Quickly recalled to herself, Lady Amné started at 


Do not come in,: it: would-detain | ters. 
us! «Heaven grant we may bein time !’’ she eried, 


the words, Philip yawned an 
approval ; and stooping ever him Lady Anne pressed 
her cheek against his hairy coat, while a tear dropped 
upon his head. That tear would have been priceléss | service that I ren 
to Philip Howard, could ke have. known the cause of 


e 
eareful,in speaking of the most trivial private mat 
A chance word has doné harm botore now.” 


it may be; but for your sake——" 
“Not for mine, but for your own. Perhaps I migh 
areina 


you know, who without the mention ef names.” 


dered her |” | 
“But she loves you, Percy,” 


Vivtorine’s voice, and saw her friend struggling: on, |' take her gratitude for love.” 


the step to get away from her annt. 


“Let me go! Aunt Rachel, let me‘go!” she cried, 
huskily, trying to loosen the hand which elutched her 


68S, 


“Stay, child; think what Sir Christopher will say, 


after his orders tous.” 


you than you now suppose. 


“Let me go, Aunt Rachel—I must go ; but I will |'looked about him cautivusly, 


come back soon. 


Oh, Lady Anne, speak to her! 
Aunt Ra——” 


With an effort she tore herself away, and ran down 
the walk at aspeed which defied pursuit, nor did she 


pause until far up the street. 


Lady Anne ordered the coa¢hoian to drive after her, 

“ You are responsible for this, my lady,” said:-Aunt ; 
Rachel, with suppressed tage; Sir Christopher shall, | Arundel; was a few years older, apd.plee Faey hand- 
,_ Lhe younger 

had the face and form of the Saxon; the elder that 


know that it was you who led her away.” 


“ Tell Sir Christopher Hatton, if you-please, Dame 
‘wish 
him ‘to. aid me in making: inquiries into that foiled at- 


Rachel, but at the same timesend him to me; 


tempt——” 


The carriage was-rolling away, but Lady Anne. had 


time to see the effect whieh these words predaced, 


and knew. then that Victorine was not safe with thig 


woman who-claimed to, be her aunt. Dame Rachkel’s 
iace had. blanched at the bare mention of an inquiry 
on, the patt of a powerful. cours lady; but she was 


alone now, and leoked up the street,im  time-to' see 


Victoring enter the carriage, 


“ Tt.will be the loss of a hundred guineas unless. she 


retaras, by,to-morrew,’’ Dame Rachel said to herself 
as she caught the, last glimpse of ,her niece, end 
turned. towards the cottage, i 

But before the morrow had .come).sweet Victorine 
Hatton was brought back to\ber,home ag pale asdeath 


the maiden who had left her, go/full of life aud spirit 


me at the club,” 

presented in hig the vy 
and beadty. His companion, 
some ; but he was of différent type, 
of the 

"| at their sides, 


hanght of. youn 


} gaze at him as he passed. 


' the ‘notice they were attracting. 


ing, the windows 


but a few hours before+upon the mass: of, golden | 40d shaded by Italian canopies. 


hair which reposed upon, the marble-lika bosom, | 


Dame Rachel remembered her words, and. fell, oon- 
science-stxicken, upon the floor. ' 





CHAPTER Il. 

Now, whether he kill Cassio, 

Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain. Othello, 

Tr was early in the golden month of October tha 
the events related in the last chapter occurred, and 
on this particular day London was very busy and very 
bright. For some time—éver sitice the return of the 
court, in, fact—the weather had Baas fine, giviug a 
— of St. Murtin’s Summer, which-was pear at 
and, 


The tradespeople were elated at the queen’s airival,, 


and were bustling about, with smiliig faces, making 
preparations for the expected trade of the season, 

_ The great 'strugzlé—as cruel and vindictive as re- 
ligious struggles alwaysare —seemed to have no effect 
upon the people of the town, Gay groups-were chat- 
ting here and there ; vehicles of all sorts were rattling 
by; hucksters were calling out the lists‘of their wares; 
and working girls were singing at their labour, or 
gossiping with each other from window to witdow. 

The rapidly-sfnking sun Was gildidg the spires and 
hous¢tops, leaving deeper shadows below, when, just, 


as the dial showed the hour of five, two young men |: 


came sauntering down the street. The appearance 
of these richly dressed gallants’ ptoducéd ‘ho Tittle 
commotion, 

Looking curfonsly about them right atid left, they 
gave passing glances to the various shops, or gazed 
calmly at the groups Of tradespeople, as if unaware of 
the attention they were réceiving, or paused in their 
walk to make some rémark upon the busy scenes. 

A party of lads thade ‘way for’ the pédestiiang as 
they drew near, pressing their backs against the wall 
for the sake of getting a better View, as well as to 
show respect. 

“About the matter of your méssage, Philip,” said 
one of the gallants at this time, “hy do ydu wish to 
se@ me so particularly? Your message was urgent.” 

‘Tt was; but, Percy, let it rést until’ we are at 


court, and 


celébrated of London, clib-honses. 


patronised by young mén of quality, 
‘open the.door., “I hope there may be few here.’ 


Howard replied; but at that moment the door of the 
tap-room opened, showing a dozen or imoré sérvants 
and soldiers, drinking, singing, and playing in imita- 
tion of their masters, 

“ This does not promise quiet,” continued Howard ; 
“judging by this the club-rooin nrust be full.” 

“T feared as much,” said Percy; “but we may 
‘finda corner’ to ourselves ;” and pushing open the 
door he led the way into the apartment. 

It’ was a large and elegant room,’ irrégular in 
form, hung with tapestry, and, almost Overcfowded 
with the heavy carved furniture of this period. By 
@ peculiar arrangement of the hangings aid the fur- 
nittre, the apartment was divided iuto four or five 
alcoves, or small rooms, {n each of. which Wore a 
number of small tables and chairs. 

In one’ of these alcoves a party of nien were drink- 
iog and singing songs; and so boistérous were they 
over their cups that the entrance of the two friends 
was unobserved. 

“Let us fiud.a place by this window,” said Howard, 
turning away from the drinking party. and taking 
séats behind a portion of the tapestry which concealed 
‘them from view. 

“ Now then, Percy,” he continued, after looking 
‘cautionsly around,“ I will tell you all that I know 
of thig affair—at least, explain to you why I was 80 
urgent in my message.” 

“ Fortunately I came home soon after you left.” 
“Yes; I expected that you would. I was coming 
in from a ride when Lady Anne Wardour’s carriage 
stopped nine, and in a momént Victorine Hatton 
came running towards me. She was greatly excited, 





Hacker's,” replied the eldor of thé two addressed as 


and solely on your account. Begging me to give vou 


tAs you, please, Philip; but I own to. you that I 
see no reason forsuch great caution. Conscious of in- 
nocence, [ do not fear to discuss this affair, whatever 


do so with impunity; but you must confess that you 
culiar position. . You are closely watched. 
New difficulties—I will say dangers, even, have | several in a breath. 
arisen, and I was:sent to warn you,ofthem by—by, 


“ Poor girl! yes ; how grateful she is for the, small 


“Oh, no; you must, be mistaken... I shdauld be 
very happy if it perarress bat I fear you must imis- 


* Time will show, that,” said Howard, thonght- 
fully, seeing that he could ‘not well, puraue the sub- 
ject. “At any rate, she Has a stronger interest in 
Sho ‘was nearly beside 
herself. when telling me of this——” ‘The speaker 
hesitated as he again approached the subject, and 


“I declare to you, Philip, that I tannot comprehend 
this affair ; it is a mystery ;—however, you siiall tell 


Henry Percy, who. uttered these words, was not 
yet three-and-twenty years of age, but one who re- 
ideal of manly grace 
ilip Howard, Earl of 


Both were dressed in the tich odtame of the 
riod—with velvet caps, capes, or mantles, diamond 
‘buckles on their shoes, and wore jewel-hilted swords 


The noble bearing and placid but somewhat 
Percy denoted that he also 
‘was of géntle blood; while his handsome appearance 
could not fail to attract general attention. Very fair 
indeed he'looked as he sauntéred leisurely along this 
pleasant é6vefiing, aud ft whs no wonder that the 
working-girls came to the doors and windows to 


Nor-was -his friend the leas observed. Workmen 
| and apprentices lookéd eagerly at the pair, jealous of 


Pregeutly the two tirned aN & quiet street, and 
itself,,and, bathed,in her/own blbod. Gazing. upon | paused before the P pectin of a large irregular build- 
which were high, of stained glass, 


Passing through the courtyard the: friends as- 
corted a bread flight of stairs, witding to a landing 
some seyén or eight feet above the pavement of the 
pped before the door of one of the most 
“Hacker's 
Tavern,” as it was Usually called, was a favourite 
resort with the court gallants of that time, and much 


“Hore we are at last,” said Percy, preparing to 
“Not likely to be many at thia early hour,” 


Philip ; ‘“in these times, you know, onecannot be too | immediate warning, and to tell you that a full ex- 


- | planation would be given you in a few hours, I was 
to say * 

“Listen!” Percy interrupted, raising his finger 
with a gesture to impose sileace, . “ Listen to that, 
Philip! “Who are these mén? Do you hear what 
they are saying ?” 
t| Avroar of langhter came froin ‘the party at that 
moment, and the two friends listetied intently. 

“A song—a song! Give us a song!” shouted 





“No, no; we've had songs enough, Give us a 
toast!” 
“A toast! Doctor, give us a toast!” 


“ Don’t call on me, my fine fellows ; does it needa 
toast to wash your liquor down? T’ll be bound Nick 
Bravo does not require it—eh ?”’ 

“Ah! doctor, but it swéeténs the cup——” 

“And gives excise fot another. Well then— 
here’s to—fill your glasses. Heré’s to the maid of 
the cottage, the belle of London.” 

“ Hurrah | ‘litrrah! to the belle of London!” cried 
all, shouting vodciferously, and rapping the tables 
with their glasses by way of acclamation. 

“ Ouce more, comrades, to the maid of the cottage, 
the fair Victor 45 

“S’st man! Can’t you leave names alone? Nick 
Bravo, your toigue will bring you to the gallows 





The larger man, addressed as doctor, looked 
angrily at the soldier, who had burst ont with a 
well-known drinking song, then gavea furtive glance 
around the room. 

“To the maiden—whatever ler name, who has 
won the doctor’s héart,” criéd one, raising his glass, 
the othérs cheering loudly to créate a diversion. 

Percy looked at his friend in silenéo, as if to read 
hia thoughts, then turned again to listen. 

“Tell us the story, doctor,” cried’ oe, the words 
being greeted with many thumps upon the table. 
“Tet us hear the story of your sucéess in love with 
the fair Vic—the fair maid of the cottage,” corrected 
the speaker as he was’ about to pronounce a name 
which seemed familiar enough to them, 

“Wait until my wager is won, then I'll {introduce 
you all. pe tS thousand ¢rowns that she is mis- 
tress Of the villa fn a fortnight from this night.” 

No one took the wager, and a buzzing ‘of voices 
followed, the conversation being indistinct at the 
othér part’ of the room. -This muth the friends 
understood, however, that the man called doctor had 
made a wager to havé some maiden at his villa, by 
fair means or foul, within the next two weeks. 
Howard pulled the Hangings aside to’ see if lie could 
féecognise the nien, while Percy sat in silvhce with 
his eyes upon the floor, 

“ Who are tliey, Philip?” lie said, présently ; “do 
you kiowthem? Do you think——” 

Perey paused forau expression, and Howard raised 
his hand. 

As he looked a man in semi-military costume 
called the doctor aside, and spoke to liim in a low 
tone, 

“Ah!” exclaimed Parry—for it was the notorious 
spy and informer, Doctor Parry, who had teen ad- 
dressed as dbctor by the drinking’ party—“ ah, then 
they must be thére,” Parry said, quickly looking 
towards the window. “How long hive they ben in?” 
The soldier answered iu a whisper, and Parry re- 
turned to his companions. For a minute or two 
their voices were hustlied. 

“ Do you know then, Philip?” Percy repéated. 

“T know one of them only too well, for he owes 
me nearly five thousand pounds ; it is Doctor Parry, 
the Welshman—the man against whom I was told to 
warn you.” 

“ What; Parry the informer, who convicted San- 
diland, and——” 

“And many others; itis the same. He is a dan- 
gérous man, because le now has the ear and the 
coifidencé of her majesty. I did not knéw that he 
came here.” 

“Philip, can it be—do you think—that 
Percy looked steadily into his friend’s face, but 
could scarcely find words to express the suspicions 
whicl were rapidly gaining ground in lis own mind. 
“J know what you would say, Percy, but I cannot 
think so. You rescued Victorine from a party of 
peasants, you said.” } 
“They may have been disguised. Do you think 
it is really she who is made the subject of their rude 
jests ?” 

‘ “No, no, I think not. Do not give it a thought,” 
said Howard, quickly, 

He felt very sure that it was of Victorine Hatton 
the men were speaking; but, knowing tle hot blood 
of his friend, he determined to dissemble. 

“If I were sire Of it I would make tiem swallow 
the words,” Fercy said, slowly, his brow contracting 
aud his hand unconsciously seeking the hilt of his 
sword. 
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Howard saw the movement. 

“Do you then hold your life so lightly that you 
would jeopardise it with such men as these? At any 
rate the odds would be too great; they are three to 
one against us.” 

“T should not think of odds were I but certain. 
Listen again, Is that Parry’s voice ?” 

‘Drink away, my fine fellows, aud at my expense ; 
but don’t expect to bore me with your songs and 
tales. 1 prefer my own thoughts and the sights of 
tle streets.” 

“Which means nothing more nor less than that 
lee is coming to observe us,” said Howard, rising aud 
stepping to the window. 

Percy followed his example. 

“Tt is of this man I would speak to you.” 

“ What is he to me, Philip? why——” 

“Speak lower; he is at the other window. He is 
a great deal to you if report speaks truly. Lady 
Avue Wardour overheard something at the palace 
and told Victorine of it, because her name was men- 
tioned; but she was only alarmed on your account. 
She bade me tell you to beware of Parry, and by no 
means to quarrel with him, or with any one uutil she 
could explain to you personally. She was greatly 
agitated when she stopped my carriage this morn- 
ing.” 

“These are woman's fears, Howard; what have I 
done that would give this man the power to do me 
harm ?” 

‘We live in troubled times, Percy, and one does 
not need be guilty to receive punishment. Were not 
you innocent when the queen banished you from the 
court?” 

** Innocent indeed! I never had a disloyal thought 
even. Her majesty must know this sooner or later.” 

“ight months have passed, my friend, and you 
are not recalled. On the contrary, the new order 
embraces your name among the number of those who 
are forbidden to leave Loudon.” 

“But about this man—low does he intend to—— 

“That is more than I know. I was only told to 
give you immediate warning, and you were to receive 
further information as soon as possible.” 

“You could learn all from Lady Anne Wardour ?” 

“ Perhaps, if | could see her. She seems to avoid 
me, Peicy; and still she knows that I desire to see 
her. Yet she is not unkind.” 

** You love her, Philip?” 

“I do; I confess it to you, Percy; I love her as I 
have never loved woman before, You know my 
story ; you know my early troubles and the wild life 
I have since led; but you may not know that it was 
for love of her that I broke away from my shame- 
less—I will not speak of it even to you, Percy; yet 
I would give much could she know the truth.” 

“TI only wish that I was as sure of Victorine’s love 
as I am that you have won Lady Anne’s heart.” 

Howard sighed deeply and sadly sliock his head. 

“Let us speak of your affair now—hist! that is 
Parry.” 

Humming an air to himself, and apparently occu- 
pied with the sights of the street, the spy stood at 
the next window trying to catch some chance words. 
Against these two he had to play in the new intrigue 
which he had set on foot, and it was almost bis last 
throw for fortune, Il-luck had indeed pursued him 
for some time past, and he must wiz now or sink for 
ever into infamy and disgrace. 

It was by fraudulent representations, backed by 
forged letters from the queen and Lord Burghley, 
that he had obtained the money from Arundel, whom 
he scarcely knew, and at best it would be long before 
he could cancel the debt, 

For this reason he had resolved on desperate men- 
sures. He had made it to the minister's interest to 
destroy the influence of the earl, and the spy now re- 
solved to drive him into exile, or kill him with his 
own band. Percy also was to bea victim, and should 
he die while the queen believed him a traitor, she 
had promised to greet Parry as Percy of Northum- 
berland. 

Hence it was that the spy brought all his wits to 
the work of destroying these two. Tle had already 
succeeded in getting the queen and her minister ou 
his side, and resolved to push Lis plot tu a speedy 
consummation. 

The two spoke in low tones, and he could not catch 
a word, 

“For your sake, Percy, I will see Lady Anne te- 
morrow. Ican be bold in behalf of a friend. But 
see!” said Howard, suddenly; “do you observe that 
coach across the way ?”’ 

A carriage bad drawn up on the opposite side of 
the street, and a lady’s maid, apparently, who had 
descended from it, was walking towards the club- 
house. The girl’s face was carefully concealed, but 
it was evident by her actious that she was looking 
for some one there. 

Percy opened the window still wider, and the girl 
made a motion to him. 
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“Tt is me she wants,” he said, turning away ; “I 
wonder who could have sent her.” 

“ Act with ‘cantion, Percy, even with this girl,” 
said Howard, looking closely at the carriage. 

He followed his friend, and as they came to the 
gate a note was thrust into Perey’s hand. Before he 
could glance at the signature even the girl had dis- 
appeared, and the carriage rolled away in another 
direction. 

“ Read that, Philip,” said Percy, handing the paper 
4 his friend. “As I suspected, it concerns this 
affair.” 

Howard took the note and ran his eyes over the 
lines. It bore no date or address, but ran thus : 

“ Beware of the man, with false gray beard, known 
as Doctor ay, * He seeks your life, and has a plot 
against you. In a short time hence a peasant girl 
will join you here and tell you more. py 

Percy looked eagerly into the face of his friend 
while the latter was reading. 

“This is all a mystery to me,” said he, “and I 
cannot understand what plot there can be against 
me, As you know, Philip, I have lived in strict se- 
clusion for eiglit months. 

“T know, Percy, but then you can no longer doubt 
that some unusual danger menaces you. You can 
now see her anxiety for your safety.” 

Percy took the note, and, once more reading the 
words, tore the papér into fragmeuts and scattered 
thom into the street, As they again turned into the 
court both saw Parry keenly watchiug them from 
the window, but when they reached the club-room 
he was nowhere to be seen. The party of roysterers 
had also left. ; 

“ At least 1am beginning to be interested in this 
mysterious affair, if I cannot feel concern for the 
spy,” satd Percy, with a smile. 

* You can protect yourself, at least, now that you 
are warned,”’ 

“ But, Philip, how can I guard against dangers of 
which Il am ignofant ?” 

“IT was going to say that you can be on guard 
until you learn how the danger menaces you, But 
what is that fellow about ?” asked Howard, pausing 
abruptly aud pointing into the street. 

“The varlet! he is gathering the scraps of my 
note!” exclaimed Percy, angrily, springing towards 
tlie door. 

Howard caught his arm just as he was about 
seizing the soldier. 

“Rascal! give up that paper!” cried Percy. 
“What are you doing? You are meddling with 
affairs which concern you not.” 

“Who is to be tlhe jadge of that? Let me 

” the fellow replied, with an insolent tone. 

* Not until you give up those papers—deliver them 
to me, instantly.” 

“ What if I do not?” 

At this menace the swords of both flashed from 
their scabbards; but with a sudden turn the soldier 
sprang through the gate, and had nearly reached the 
stairs when Percy was upon him. Seeing tliat escape 
was impossible, the soldier threw himself on guard. 

“Give up the papers, and go your way; we have 
no desire to quarrel with you,” said Howard, pressing 
to the side of his friend. 

For a moment, the fellow seemed about to yield ; 
bat as his hand sought the pocket into which he had 
crushed the remains of the note, Doctor Parry called 
to him from the landing. 

What he said was in a foreign tongue, but it tarned 
Bravo from his intention, and, with a loud laugh, he 
pressed upon Percy. At the same time, Parry and 
the drinking party rushed into the court, 

“A fight! a fight!” cried twoor three, amid shouts 
of laughter and jeers. 

“ Who is it?” asked another. “Ob, Nick Brayo! 
Here’s sport!” 

“ Yes, here’s sport for you. Nick is going to pink 
& young buck.” 

“Stand back!” gaid Howard, firmly, as the men 
crowded forward; ‘stand back! You are three to 
obe against us, but we will have fair play.” 

“ Pair play! ha, ha! Give him fair play, Nick.” 

“Who ever knew the celebrated master of fence, 
Nicholas Bravo, give other than fair play?” asked 
Parry, with marked emphasis onthe name. “ A fair 
play is his forte, his amusement, as @ cat plays with 
a mouse. Give him a fair play, Nick.” 

Again the party laughod at this sally, and passed 
various jests upon Percy, whose immediate death was 
predicted, 

“It is the very thing that poor girl feared,” 
Howard thought, with much sorrow. “It is evi- 
dently the very thing determined on. Why did 1 bring 
him here ?”’ 

That Bravo was a mere tool in the hands of Parry 
was now evident, and the earl saw a demon of ma- 
lignity in the face of the spy Which left no doubt as 
to the part he had in the alfair. 

“Come no nearer, sir!” the earl cried again as 





Parry slowly pressedforward. “ None but a coward 
would interfere with such odds.” 

“Nick Bravo needs no help,” growled Parry, 
again emphasising the name, 

While the name of this noted desperado sent s 
chill through the earl’s lieart, it had no effect upon 
Percy. He was a master of the weapon himself, aud 
feared no man, not even Bravo, who had the reputa- 
tion of being as skilful with the sword as he was reck- 
less of life or wounds. 

Thus far the younger man had acted solely on the 
defensive, the jests of the party having ie Bravo 
desirous of showing his power, and he now began a 
rey of assaults which were met by consummate 
skill, 

It wag a sight to remember to see that fair young 
patrician standing before a perfect Goliath in stature 
—to see his placid face unmoved by excitement or 
emotion; his flashing eyes keenly watching every 
movement of his antagonist; his white hand rushing 
out now and then with sure effect,» 

“Pink him, Nick! Go in—now is your timé!” 
and similar shouts were given for the encouragement 
of Bravo; but as yet he had gained nothing and was 
streaming with blood. 

Gradually silence fell upon the party, but Parry’s 
face wore a look of anxiety which he could not con- 
ceal. 
“Ah! Oh! Oh!” in suppressed sighs; came from 
the spectators, and Howard’s heart throbbed painfully 
as he heard the accompanying thud, and kuew that 
a terrible wound’had been'given. He dared not take 
his eyes from Bravo's friends for fear of treachery, 
but he hastily glanced aroutid to see the dlesperado 
reeling back from the wound. He was covered with 
blood. 

Parry sprang forward, but only to mect the earl’s 

ord 


sword. . 
“What! you, Nick Bravo, beaten by a boy!” he 

cried as he was forced back. “ Pink him; Nick, or 

you are disgraced for ever. Lake hin: in tierce” 

* Coward |" cried the earl. “ What a coward you 
ave! Parry, you and I will have a settlement soon.” 

The thoughts of the money which he owed Arundel. 
and of the consequences should he be pressed for 
payment before the success of his plot, made the spy 
fall back with ‘chagrin. ; 

Stung by Parry’s taunt, Bravo sprang fariously 
upon Percy, pressing him back several paces, but in- 
flicting no wound. The fierce strokes were parried 
with a coolness and skill which won the adiniration 
of the desperate men who had passed their lives 
amid the h of arms. 

Percy was nearly at the gates ere the force of 
this assault could be checked; and again Mouward 
heard the suppreseed cries of the meu, who were 
now eagerly watching, telling him of two more 
wounds in quick succession. 

It was now evident that Bravo must do sometliing 
speedily, or sink from loss of blood ; but all his skill 
was not sufficient to get under that steady guard, 
nor was he able.to check the flash of that white 
hand, which ever aud anon sent the sword point into 
his flesh. 

Once more Parry shouted : 

“At him, Nick! you've played him enough. Ho's 
nearly exhausted.” 

The earl was about. to reply to this cowardly at- 
tempt, when a woman’s shriek fell upon his ear, and 
he turned in time to see a young girl throw her 
arms about Percy’s body. 

“Now! now! fool!” shouted Parry, springing 
forward ; but only to fall back again before the sword 
of the earl. 

Bravo auswered the command—for such it was— 
by an attack when his chivalrous opponent was en- 
cumbered by the maiden, who was usiug her utmost 
strength to pull him back. § Fortunately Percy's 
right arm was partially free, and by a dextrous tern 
of the wrist merely, he turued aside the stroke which 
would have pierced his heart. Just tearing away 
the flesh of his side, the viliaiu’s rapier passed under 
his arm, and was stained for the first time with the 
blood of this brave girl. 

With a feeble cry her hold relaxed, but Percy 
quickly threw his left arm about her waist, and, hyli- 
ing her behind him, returued the dastardiy assault 
with a vigour which could not be withstood. 

In a second, a deep groan from Bravo drew all eyes 
towards him, and the earl gave. a long sigh of relief 
as he saw Percy draw his dripping sword from the 
desperado’s body as he fell heavily to the grouud. 

It was now nearly dark, and the shadows within 
the yard were rapidly deepening. The duel was 
over; but the earl dared not yet take his eyes from 
the murderous face of the spy. There was murder 
in his look. A crowd had cvllected about the gates, 
and a number of servauts were gazing from the 
stairs and landing. 

“The guards? Call the guards!” cried the. earl. 
** Ab! Francois,” he said, seeing that his own valet 
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liad come, “ go for a surgeon, and call the guards— 
let no gone leave here.” 

Ag the servant started out, Parry signalled to his 
party, and they gathered near him. 

“ Through the lungs,” he said, looking down upon 
Bravo, bat without offering aid; “clean through his 
body—he’s a dead man.” 

“'The finest stroke I ever saw,” said one, looking 
admiringly upon Perey ; and at a whisper from the 
spy the whole disappeared by a secret passage be- 
neath the stairs. 

Howard dropped his sword and took the bleeding 
and unconscious maiden in his’ arms, pillowing her 
drooping head upon ‘his breast. Seeing her safe with 
his friend, Percy stooped over the body of his fallen 
antagonist, and, recovering the fragments of the note, 
paused to ‘press his own costly lace handkerchief into 
the bleeding wound. 

As hé ‘did so the false beard which Bravo had worn 
fell from his face, and Percy started back as he saw 
a familiar look in the death-like countenance, Even 
in the dusk he recognised the man there. 

“You, Kelloway! you attack me? I am sorry 
that I knew you.” 

“Merey! mercy! Iwas forced 'to doit. I will 
explain—I knew you not—I——” 

Percy paused to hear no more, but turned to the 
maiden and drew the veil from her face. 

“Heavens! it is’ Victorine—blood? She is 
wounded !” be cried, with trembling voice, and, bow- 
ing'to kiss the pallid brow of the maiden he loved 
more than life, he fell, faint and exhausted, upon the 
stones of the courtyard. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 
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‘THE HALF SISTERS. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Bgrorg Lady Nora and Fogarty had proceeded far 
upon. their course the autumnal breeze had driven 
away the heavy clouds, and the October night sky 
was bright with stars, which gleamed through the 
clear, frosty atmosphere with strange and glowing 
brilliaace. There was no moon, but in the pale, chill 
gloom objects at some distance.could be traced with 
considerable distinctness, 

The young Lady Nora Kildare, fleeing from her 
late prison at Yew Cottage, in charge of the escaped 
convict Fogarty, towards the const, felt her heart 
bound exultantly within her, and her soul thrill with 
a joy so wild and strange and sweet thet it was abso- 
lutely painful. 

She hed the bracing air, and it intoxicated her 
almost as if it had been wine, After her long fort- 
night of imprisonment in a dark cell everything 
looked strangely beautiful to her. . The starlight, the 
shadows around her, the wayside houses, all had 
their charms, and her gagze lingered upon them as 
upon the various features of a rare and glorious pic- 
ture. The wind blowing among the trees sounded to 
oon : ete senses the sweetest music she had ever 

eard, 

She had no doubts or fears of the sinister man who 
sat beside her in the light cart, his attention fixed 
upon the horse. Had he not rescued her from.her 
imprisonment? Did he not wear a snilor’s garb, and 
were not sailors always kind-hearted and true and 
honest? Was-he not taking her to England and to 
her stern old guardian, Sir Russel Ryan, who would 
protect her from her enemies and battle for her 
rights ? 

Instead of suspecting her rescuer, her heart was 
filled with a glow of gratitude towards him, and al- 
ready she was planning how she would reward him 
for all his goodness to her. 

Fogarty, as, wo may as well call the man first in- 
troduced to the reader under the falsenameof Murple, 
proceeded along the quiet.road for some distance at a 
swift rate, and then turned into a read leading to the 
south and east, 

He had gone but a few yardg upon this new course, 
when the sound of a vehicle rapidly driven came to 
his ears from the road he had just quitted. 

This vehicle, drawn by a single horse, was pro- 
ceeding towards Clondalkin, and had evideutly come 
from Dublin, 

Fogarty looked hack, as did Lady Nora, 

At the moment that the vehicle which had aroused 
their attention passed the juaction of the two roads 
both had a clear view of it. 

It was simply a light dog-cart, and wag occupied 
by aman and a woman, Both these. persons ad 


their heads turned towards Fogarty's, vehicle, their 
faces being in skadow. 


For 4 moment of so only was the opportunity for 


wards Clondalkin, and the other conveyance hurried 
on its course, presently tarning into another road. 

Ah! if but some subtle instinct had told the flee- 
ing girl that the tenants of the dog-cart were her 
lover, young Lord O’Neil, and her faithful maid, 
Alleen Mahon! If only she could have guessed that 
oe were on their way to Yew Oottage to rescue 
her 

If only Wild Larry of the glen had suspected that 
the young girl he looked at with such idle curiosity 
was the imperilled lady of his love, what dangers, 
what sorrows, what anguish, might not have been 
saved to them both! 

But the distance between them, the soft, fleecy 
shadows, and the rapid motion of both vehicles, pre- 
vented the recognition, and they went their separate 
ways, tlie poor young Lady Nora driving straight to 
a peril from which her lover would have given his 
good right hand to save her. 

“Thank Heaven! we have left the Dublin road !”’ 
breathed the young girl. “Did you see how I 
muffied myself with my scarf aud veil for a disguise, 
Mr. Fogarty ? I feared that the manin that dog- 
cart was Michael Kildare. Oh, it would be terrible 
to meet him now!” 

“Don’t ye have no fears, my lady,” said Fogarty, 
reassuringly, “ If that little spider-legged lawyer 
was to board us, he'll find my grappling-irons fixed 
into his flesh in ‘a way he wouldn’t fancy. I could 
handle him as easily as a child!" 

The girl smiled. faintly, and shook her head. 

“I should have said the same a month—three 
weeks ago,” she said. “But 1 know Michael Kil- 
dare now, and I did not know him then, although I 
have been on intimate terms with him all my life, It 
is odd how we may be acquainted with a pergon all 
our lives and think we know, him perfectly, and wake 
up some day to find that we have been staring at a 
mask all those years, end that the real person is 
hidden under the mask, and we know him no better 
than if we bad never seen him! That has been my 
experience with Michael Kildare. I sat on his knees 
in my childhood; I told him all my petty, childish 
griefs; | gave him almost a daughter's affection, and 
I uever once distrusted his love for me, or his noble- 
ness of nature or purity of soul. I thought him soft 
and gentle as a woman, tender and kind and affec- 
tionate, with a rather weak and womanish character, 
perhaps, but good and honest. Now I have found, 
under all his flowery softness—iron! He would be 
a dangerous opponent even for you, Mr. Fogarty.” 

“I am net afraid of him,’’ said the pretended 
sailor, touching up his horse, 

* You wonld be if you knew him better,” said 
Lady Nora, ‘He is like a glittering serpent, deadly ! 
I have a horror of him now, a sickening horror! He 
pretends still to love me, but I believe he would not 
scruple to cut short my life, if he believed my death 
would be an advantage to him !’’ b 

Fogarty flushed guiltily, and whipped up his horse 
smartly. Heknew only teo well that Michael Kil- 
dare was capable of the wickedness of which Lady 
Nora suspected his ability, and he knew also that 
Miehael Kildare had decreed the young girl’s death. 
Was Fogarty not now, by the lawyer’s orders, con- 
veying Lady Nora to Black Rock, there to decoy her 
aboard the sloop he had chartered, and had not 
Michael Kildare told him that the young girl must be 
cast overboard in mid-channel? None knew better 
than Fogarty Michael Kildare’s capacities for crime! 

They rode on swiftly, passing through Roundtown, 
and making their way, steadily towards the coast, 
Lady Nora sank into a reverie, and Fogarty medi- 
tated upon his work, and wove plans by which he 
intended to enrich himself for life. 

As they approached Black Rock, Fogarty slackened 
the speed of his horse, permitting him to walk. He 
was a little ahead of the time, and, besides, hé had 
no desire to arouse the townspeople from their beds. 
It was. his way, like Michael Kildare’s, to move as 
secretly and cautiously as possible in the execution 
of his nefarious schemes, 

“T left a man aboard the sloop, my lady,” he re- 
marked, “ He's a part owner, and takes charge when 
I'm absent, But.he can’t go along this voyage, on 
account of his family——” 

“It’s just as well,” interposed Lady Nora. “Iam 
sure that you can manage the sloop alone.” 

“Oh, yes, my lady, 1 always dv,” said the pre- 
tended sailor. “ But it occurred to me you might 
feel afraid to put to sea with me alone—that you 
might be afraid of me, like!” 

“ Afraid of you who have rescued me from a terri- 
ble imprisonment—perhaps from a terrible fate!” 


_cried the young heiress, warmly. “No, indeed, Mr. 


Fogarty; [I trust you as I would trust a brother! 


You have shown your kind, good heart too plainly 


for me to fear-you. 
“Tam only an ignorant chap,” observed Fogarty, 
after an em ed pause. “ You wouldn't think, 





scrutiny continued, Then the dog-cart sped on to- 


to look at me, my lady, and hear me speak, that Iam 


the grandson of agentleman. Yet lam. My crand- 
father was a physician. His younger daughter mar- 
ried an architect named Liffey, aud lived like a lady. 
She is Mr. Kildare’s housekeeper, and I wouldu't 
wonder, to judge from what my mother says, if she 
Were some day to be Mrs. Michael Kildare. My aunt 
can play the grand lady to perfection. The doctor’s 
elder daughter married a man of inferior social rank, 
@ thriftless, jolly, drinking fellow, named Tim Fo-~ 
garty. I was the offspring of that marriage. My 
father died when I was a child, and my mother made 
her living by various humble ways. My aunt, Mrs. 
Liffey, took a fancy to me and sent me to school, and 
I got a decent education. I wanted to be a doctor 
like my grandfather, but fate was too strong for me. 
Being of a roving disposition,” he added, with ironi- 
cal emphasis and concealed meaning—having re~- 
ference to his transportation at government expense 
to a penal colony—* I set out to see the world. Aud 
I saw it. Did you never hear of me, my lady—of 
Mrs. Liffey’s nephew, Tim Fogarty ?” 

“ Never,” replied the young Lady Nora. “Iknew 
very little of Mrs. Liffey, very little of Michael Kil- 
dare’s household. While papa lived I used to visit 
Dublin often, but we stopped at a hotel, except once 
when we stayed a whole season and papa took a 
house. And since papa’s death I lived on at Kil- 
dare Castle with my stepsister, as papa desired me 
todo. He said he wished me to grow up among tho 
tenantry, to know them all intimately, to win their 
love, and to love them all in return. He expected 
me to spend the mostof my life at Point Kildare, and 
he did not want me to go off to Dublin and get a 
taste for gaieties such as would unfit me for my quiet 
future. And so it has happened that I know so little 
about Mrs. Liffey.” 

“That was a foolish question of mine,” observed 
Fogarty, with a breath of relief, having experienced 
@ momen fear that his antecedents were not un- 
known to the young girl. ‘How should a great 
lady like you have heard of a poor fellow like me ? 
But here we are at Black Rock. You still think, my 
lady, that you had better go aboard the sloop and set 
off immediately for England? You would not think 
it better to wait for the packet ?” 

“Oh, no,no! Before the packet sails, Michael 
Kildare will be at Kingstown watching for me. Es- 
cape in her would be impossible. Itis not as if I 
were of age. My only safety lies in going to-night,’’ 
cried the young heiress, impetuously. 

Fogarty smiled grimly under his false beard. 

* You are right,” he said. “You must sail to- 
night. You cannot delay, my lady, to procure a wo- 
man to attend upon you. We should be off at once.’’ 

“ Yes, at once.” 

“I was over to Black Rock this morning,” said 
Fogarty, “and told my partner I should be off for a 
voyage to-night. You see, my lady, I made up my 
mind this morning to rescue you, and so I told my 
partner I should bring a young lady aboard to- 
night——’ 

“You told him that? Oh, if he should have be- 
trayed me! He may suspect——” 

“No, I took my precautions. I pretended that I 
was going to elope with a young woman named Fle- 
herty, and the fellow hasn't the ghost of a suspicion 
of the truth. So, my lady, if you'll just put the veil 
over your face, my partner will think it’s all right aud 
say never a word.” 

Lady Nora complied with the suggestion, veiling 
her face. Fogarty drove down the street of the small 
town, halting near the pier. Here he sprang out, as- 
sisting Lady Nora to alight. 

He secured his horse to a convenient post, and, 
taking his basket of provisions in his han, he con- 
ducted his fair charge down the pier, scanning the 
adjacent bay with keen glances. 

The sloop he had engaged lay near at hand, ready 
to sail, A small boat from her, with the sloop-mas- 
ter in it, lay rockiog in the shadow of tle pier. 
There were other small craft in the vicinity, but 
there was nosign of life about them. Except for tho 
three figures mentioned, tho pier and the bay seemed 
deserted of human beings. 

“ Sloop, ahoy !” said Fogarty, in a low voice. 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’’ returned the man in the boat be 
side the pier, in a similarly cautious tone. 

“ A word with yon, my hearty,” said Fogarty. 

The sloop-master sprang out on the pier, and the 
two men withdrew a fow paces, leaving Lady Nora 
alone on the end of the pier looking off upon the 
bay, whose phosphorescent gleams and white caps 
shone through the pale gloom. 

“ About the security for the sloop,” whispered 
Fogarty, keeping an eye upon the slender, dainty 
figure at a little distance, with floating hair and 
garments blowing in the wind. ‘“ Here's the watch 
I promised,” and he handed over his mother’s greatest 
treasure, an old-fashioned gold watch, which lie had 
purloined during the day, ata convenient moment. 





“ And for greater security,” he added, “there’s my 
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horse and cart in’ the street there, which, if you'll 
keep till I come back " 

“That I will!” cried the sloop-master, well 
pleased. “I'll take the horse and catt and drive 
home, and you can be off iu the sloop, Or.shall I go 
aboard with ye?” 

“No. Is there water aboard ?” 

“* Water and provisions a plenty. Ye said nothing 
about them, and thinks I, ‘ lovers is fools,’ begging 
your pardon, ‘and won’t think of such a thing as a 
wind contrary, or being beealmed, or blown out of 
her coorse,’ says I to myself, and so I made boold:to 
puta shtore of things aboard, which you'll find ’em 
in the locker.” 

“I'll make it all right when I get back,” said 
Fogarty. “And now I’m off. Good-bye.” 

The two men separated, the sloop-master putting 
the gold watch in his pocket, and hastening to as- 
certain the-value of the horse and cart lefi.as addi- 
tional security for the sloop, and Fogarty hurrying 
to the row-boat, a rope from which was secured’ to 
the pier. 

“Now, my lady,” he said. 

The slender, girlish figure turned: and came: to- 
wards him, the pale and lovely young face still/hid- 
den under the folds of her veil. 

“I’ve got rid of my partner,” said Fogarty, put- 
ting his basket iuto the boat, and assisting Lady 
Nera to followit, “He don’t suspect never a bit, 
We are safe, my lady, for which the sawts be 
praised !” 

He sprang into the boat and pushed away from the 
pier with an oar. Then he rowed. rapidly towards 
the sloop. 

They were soon alongside. 

Fogarty steadied the boat against the.slonp’s side, 
and Lady Nora climbed over into the larger ‘vessel. 

“Tl have to let this boat trail-after.as,” spid FPo- 
garty, dropping his basket-ower iuto theysloop.. I’ 
make her fast.” 

He hastened to do g0, securing the loose.end of the 
rope attached te the boat to the stern of the sloop, 
and thea crept cautiously into the larger vessel. 

“ Now we'll be off!” he said, pulling up the an- 
chor. “The sails 'll. catch.the breeze. in a minute. 
Ah, here she takes ug!" 

The sloop gave a lurch and a bound asthe wind 
swelled her sails, aud moved slowly out into the bay. 
Lady Nora sat down, holding to the vessel's side. 

The sloop was a smal) affair, of some. five or ten 
tous burden, aud had been built exelnsively for plea- 
sure parties and excursions. She. badea-halfieck, 
occupying one-third of her hull. The cabin under this 
half-deck was too low and small for sleeping par- 
poses, and served as a pantry and locker. ‘i’he re- 
maining two-thirds of the vessel comprised simply an 
open space, around which ran a cushioned divan. 
When the sun shone there was an awning to serve 
as a roof over the passengers, but this awning of sail- 
cloth was now, of course, hidden away under the half- 
deck. 

Fogarty unreefed his sails, the sloop swung around 
to her course, pointing her nose directly out into the 
bay and towards St. George’s Channel, and began to 
move like a horse moving to the race. 

“ Afloat! afloat!” the girl murmured, 
leaving the dangerous land,” 

Yes, but to embark on the more dangerous sea. Of 
all the perils that had ever threatened her young life, 
the darkest was gathering about her now, 

The girl looked back at the receding shores of the 
Trish coast, all her sorrow, all her anguish and the 
light of a great hope shining in ber sunay brown 
eyes. 

‘Farewell, dear old Ireland!” she whispered, 
softly. ‘*1 leave you a poor, homeless fugitive. I 
will come back to yeu to resume my old place, and 
to take up again my old honours.” 

The lights gleamed from the towns along the coast, 
from Kingstown, Black Rock, Booterstown, Sandy- 
mount and Dublin, and the greater lichts beamed 
from the light house towers at Kingstown, Dublin, 
and away across Dublin Bay, off the Hill of Howth, 
like bright eyes peering through the gloom. 

Fogarty took his place at the tiller and sank into 
a respectful silence, addressing now. and then some 
observation about their course to the girl passenger. 
Tuey swept on with increasing speed. The liglits, 
low.on the shore, died out from view. The gleam 
from the Baily lighthouse off Howth Head grew 
brighter and brighter. ‘The lights from the ships in 
Dublin Bay also faded, The sloop was out iu the 
the white caps and the phosphorescent 
gleams, and was bounding forward hke some living 
creature, the light spray dashing from her, bowsprit, 
and coming now and then in a shower over her sides, 

An hour—two hours passed. 

The shore had long since disappeared behind them, 
Tie light gloom had settled down all around them, 
A strange loneliness, a mighty desdlution, seemed 
brooding over the restless, waters, 


“We are 
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The young Lady Nora gave herself, wp’ to her, 


dreary, yet hopeful: thoughts.. She was from 
her ‘long imprisonment: and her: miserable, meagre 
prison fare. She was wearied:with ber ride and the 
excitements of the night.!' 80, by-and-bye, the Jittle 
glossy head drooped to the low bulwarks, the snany 
eyes closed -wenrily, and overythe pale, sorrowing 
young face crept the peaceful unconsciousness of 
slumber. |. 

Fogarty’s eyes gleamed with a wicked sense of 
power as he lifted‘them towanls her in a sullen 


2. 

‘* Asleep!” he muttered. ‘If!I was to keep tomy 
bargain with Mr. Kildare, this: is as good a place as 
any to chuck her. overboard, . Perhaps. I’d: better. 
I'd have « hold on the lawyer then, and he’d have to 
pay me well, But he'd ‘have |a, tighter hold on. me. 
How. could bprove be hired me.to kik his.ward?. He 
might have me arrested fer:ithe,murder., Thergirl’s 
a prize in the right hands. | | Shéekaows too much’ 
about Mr. Kildare ito live.. \She mast enligliten me/ 
I can make my fortune out:of her, and I-mean to do 
it. You won't go.to England, nor to Sir. Rossel 
Ryan, my lady, nor yet'to ang place you'd like,; You 
are in my power, and your life and death arcjinemy 
hands. Whether ‘you'll livesor die, Iishall decide, 
and I haven’t made. up mysmind ‘fu'ly yet... Aud 
where I shall take» you I don’t yet know.”’ 

He chuckled grimly. Then hedeliberately altered 
the course of the sloap, amd they: went. bowling on 
over the waters towards the north. 

Alas! poor Lady Noval 


CHAPTER, XXII. 

Durine the weeks‘of Lady Nora's imprisonment 
in Yew Cottage, at Olondalkin, no prominent inci- 
dent bad vcourred ‘in the desolate life of Lady Kath- 
leen Basgantyne, at Ballyconnor. 

She remained: much in her own rooms, ‘alone or 
with her maidy whose.companionship - was het chief 
solace “at ‘this-lonely'and sorrowful period: She 
walked daily alone in her gardens, tall and fait-and 
stately, richly robed, and’ envied by her people, but 
in hor heart always crouched the demon Care. 

Nearly every day she drove alone and ‘in state 
through her. well-kept park, and down. the: village 
street, bowing to the obsequious shopkeepers and the 
friendly villagers, and but fow-there were who rer 
ceived her bows and greetings that noticed how pale 
and thin she was-growing, and what a weary smilé 
curved her lips, and what a sorrowful look there was 
in her lovely azure eyes, ‘ 

She.seldom met Bussantyne, save at the table, He 
never intruded himself into’ her‘ apartments. He 
contracted the habit of lounging iu the drawing- 
room, which he had to himeelf. 

He appropriated a pretty oval-shaped room, known 
as the Cedar Parlour, as his smoking-room, and here 
he spent hours. Hecatechised Delaney, the steward, 
by the hour concerning Lady Kathleen's revenues, 
and tried to ingratiate himself with Mrs. Délaney, 
the housekeeper, for a similar purpose. But the 
worthy old couple were uncommnnieative, referring 
bim for the information be desired to their mis- 
tress. 

It was folly understood at the Hall by this time 
that Lady Kathleen's marriage with Bassantyne had 
not been a love-match. Her ladysliip’s maid, Mary, 
had let falla few remarks that pointed towards the 
true state of affairs, for the girl was sadly distressed 
concerning her beautiful mistress, and sadly afraid of 
Bassantyne. Nevertheless, asthe maid ‘kuew little 
or nothing. beyoud the bare facts of the fraudulent 
marriage, and as she forbore ‘to tell all she knew, it 
was supposed in the household that the bridegroom 
possessed qualities that had appealed to Lady Kath- 
leen’s ambition, such as lufty connections and great 
wealth, although her ladyship possessed both of 
these in such high degree that she could well have 
permitted herself to marry any one she had liked. 

But gradually a feeling agaitist’“*the master” 
grew up in the household. The dark face and sinis- 
ter, gloomy eyes of Bassdntyne repelled others as 
they repelled his ‘bride. ‘His strange ways, ‘tov, 
aroused the dislike and suspicidn of the Delaneys. 

He seemed at times to afraid almost of his 
shadow. He would look over his shoulder with wide 
and glaring eyes.’ He would étart at au unexpected 
sound, and would swear violéntly ata seryaut for 
approaching hiny without ‘noise. “Tt was as if ‘he ex- 
pected to tind at any moment the stern grip of’& par- 
suer on his shoulder. - 

These eccentricitics grew upon him as the days 
passed, and still his valet, the so-called Murpl, did 
not make his appearance, He took to reading’ vora- 
ciously the police news in the’ Dublin pa , althost 
expecting to find some notice of Murple's arrest, at 
the instigation of Lame Bill. Sometimes hé hoped 
that his fellow fugitive’ had been killed ‘in some 
drunken brawl, and often he fancied that his late com- 





rade might be playing him false, and intending to be-, 
tray him. i evaol 

It was,not a pleasant life by,any. means... - 
tyne learned now, if never. before, that. the ,path,.of 
guilt is fall of thorns, ry ; 

Not all the. grandeur of being the acknowledged 
husband of Lady Kathleen, and the master.of, Connor 
Uall; not.all the, satisfaction of riding a.magnificent 
hunter throuzh the, streets of Ballyconnor, and post 
greeted on every side with profound respect, coy 
pay Bassantyne for his sleepless nights and, anxious 
days. iby 

He grew haggard and nervous, and. hollow-eyed. 
He loaded his pocket pistols daily, firing them at s 
mark; and acquiring a deadly pragtice.,., Ho, watched 


go ca? 


‘the post-bag with eager atteutiveness, looking fora 


letter from, Fogarty, or Murplo, 99. be preferred to call 
him, but the letter did not come. 

At last he grew. desperate.,.;Qne afternoon, ashe 
stood by the window of his smoking-room, hig sallow 
features, working nervously, he said to himself ;, 

“This cannot: go .on.this. way much, longor,,|: If 
Marple intends to, betray,mo,1 may, haye,to flyyat a 
minute’s notice. What have I got to fly. with?” -, 4, 

He took out his :pocket-book and. .inwestigated its 
contents. They consisted of a five pound bankrnote, 
four sovereigns, some. pieces, of silver, and a few 
halfpence. _ + | yw ‘ ; 

“ Not much capital to go to the Oontinent with!” 
mused Bassantyue. ily. , * Ifeel,ag if there, was 
something, in, the, wind. payee Kathleen and 


procure some money from yi 

He tossed his cigar into the, grate, cambed back 
his hair with his apesre tied hig cravat anew, and 
made his way to the door of Lady Kathleen's sitting- 
room, 7 — — 

Hore be knocked pervopsly,, , -; ry yje 

The pais was pansy cde brief delwy, by: her 
ladyship’s maid, Mary. .'> 

Her honget; face declared hex surprideyat this un- 
looked-for intrusion. 

Bassantyne pushed past her roughly, entering the 
pretty, warm-ti sitting-room. ‘The sunlight was 
pouting in a golden flood’ through one: of ‘the wide 
laced d windows. ‘A’ low, red fire was in the 
grate. A few flowering plants were on'a table by ‘a 
south: windéw, and above they: hung a-bird-cage. On 
a pretty inlait work-table by the west window some 
sewing was lying, and beside the table was‘ Lady 
Kathleen’s low sewing-chair. eda Bins 

The room, with its ro 4 Ha ag 
and dainty to the restless eyes of (the intruder.” 

“Where is Lady Kathleen?” ‘he asked) ‘impa- 
tiently, with « stride towards the dressing-reom. “I 
wantto'seo-her" | | ‘ / é 

The maid ran to ‘the door ofthe dressing-room, 
holding it shut. tnd ‘ 

“ Porstame!” sho exclaimed.’ “Po intrude into 
a lady’s room in this manner!’ My‘lady will not like 
it!” 


! 

“Where is she, I say?” cried Bassantyne, in a 
fary, making as if he would ‘dislodge the gin from 
her post by main force. “Whiere is my wife?” 

“ Lady Kathleen is gone to walk in thé park,” an- 
ewered the maid, alarmed by his manner. 

Bassantyne turned away abruptly, and descended 


the stairs. In the lower hall he pansed to get his 
hat, which ‘he slouched ovér his eyés, and he then 
left the — and crossed ‘the sunny gardén# towards 
the park. : 

ad he went, he looked about hfm on every side, as 
if expecting to see his maiden bride on one of the 
pleasait garden’ seats, But she was nowhere in 
sight. ' 

oThe park*was, properly; grand’old Wood; with 
trees that had stood for many generations. ‘These 
had been Byer apo thinaed, their branches’ had 
been pruned, and the undergrowth had ‘béew zea- 
lously cleared away so fast ag it showed itself. The 
straight, columnar stems of the ‘treés uprose ‘from 
a turf such as can be found nowhere but in Ireland. 

This park, with its soft, umbrageows shades, was 
intersected by drives, and by secluded footpaths, 
along which rustic seats were-placed. . 

Bassantyne hurried into one of these paths, plung- 
ing into the depths of the park. erg 


* Presently; in # secluded’ spot, where the shadows 


were thickest, hé eane upon thé vbject' of His search. 
Shé ‘was’ ‘sittifig) upon “a jow bepch,” hor’ hands 
folded' ow her knee, ‘ier face “piliid with’p’ hopeless, 
despairing expression, which ought to have stote 
the villain’ who ‘citied ‘hited “her” husbaaif to the 
‘heart: og: - nates 
She was’ hot thinking of hersélf, but of her young 
stepsister. ir : 
The'letter of Nora’s maid had aroused’ her deepest 
anxtéties, and she way‘ now cotsidéring a project of 
proceeding to ‘Dublin'to fnqhire personally*intd this 
amazing story of Nora’s disappearance, ~ 
Bassantyne apprpached her swiftly and Holselessly, 
stepping ‘on the thick; springy turf. 
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“Tamenting your fate, as ‘usual; Kathleen?” be its contents. Then he put it in his pocket, witha 


sneered, as he came near. 
Lady Kathleen started, looking: upi 
“ You' here?” she ejaculated, making’s movement 
to arise and depart. 
“Yes, Iam here. Sit down. “I have sought ‘you 
out for a private conversation ——” 
“In this plate?” said Lady Kathleen, looking 
around her. 
“Why not? Jt is ad private. as that very protty 
sitting-room of yours, which I have just visited in 
search of yon. Noone can overhear us,” 
“Very well,” said Lady Kathleen, resuming her 
seat. “I will hear you.” . 
Bassantyne flung himself carelgesly at. her feet, 
looking up, into her faee with his, mocking 
eyes. ie ai ’ 
7 You don’t seem to hear of , Lord Tresham. now- 
a-days?” he-remarked. I Cin 
‘\ Is it to;talla about him. you have come here?” 
demanded Lady: Kathleen, flushing 


with indigna- 
¥ mot exactly, But I admire a habit of 
confidence’ between: husbands: and wives; and it is 


pleasant for me to discuss in a humorons ‘spirit these 
disappointed lovers of yours——”) |.» 

The snowy brow of Lady Kathleen ‘contracted 
suddenly; Her‘face grew stern and angry. 

“Do not remind mie of the treadhery that made 
you my husband’in‘ place of Lord’ Tresham!” she 
taht The ‘ fom 4s, would he hws Wis 

uestion in 
Land if Thad tod onside the old irk dooPand 
jet the ceremony, ou?” asked Bassantyie, care- 
lessly. “ Buppose old Mr. C had declared you 


and " 


‘ man and wife, would you not 
have been wors@ off than now?” | 
Lady Ke "s ; flushed; and she shud- 


dered - with  sgddén terror. 
“That would have: been werse,” sho, paid, in 9 
-shivering voice... ** i 
is better as it is!’” nis Le 
Bassantyne regarded his bride for,some. minutes in 
silence. ‘Thee he. said, gravely and abrwptly, : 
“ Kathleen, you.leved me r= i i 
“Never! (to remind me of} a girlish folly: 
which, Heaven knows, I have. repented ia bitterness - 
of anguish! Loved.you!, As. muckasithe: bird 


‘loves the serpent thet charms it ! Yow must) méver:| | 


that wretched:past. I will not 
ing you,” retarned ' Bassanty ne; 


than | admired-the ‘arch and lovely girl. Tam will: 
ing'to try" aud bovome-worth y of you! Tf! you -will' 
me— dade? : 


“Letus talk sensibly, or-not' at’all,” interposed 
Lady Kathleen, coldly: «You have not, come out 
here to talle of love. You are’ troubled: “What has 


ae (ie 
“Nothing. Only this absence ‘of Marple annoys 
m0. He should havé been ‘here a week or, ten days 

0. 

“ Can he lave betrayed'you?” ~ , 

“I don't know. I Lave fears, But how could he 
betray, me without. betraying ?, A reward 
has been offered for his ‘capture as.for. mine, aud he 
would be running his own neck, into danger. in be- 
traying me,” 

“T understand that yours is. by far.the greater of- 
fence against the laws,” aa Lady. Kathleen. 
“ Cannot this Murple make some bargain for his own 
nel and obtain the reward also for betraying 
you ” 

“He might, Understand one thing, Kethileen, I 
will never be! taken alive, Capture means for mea 
disgraceful deatb;” said: Bassantyne, gloomily.. “I: 
do not think they would look-for me ia Ireland, 
of all in thisssecluded valley'and in this guise, I do 
not intend to abandon this place until iny doubts have 
become certainties. I-have been a wretched fugitive 
too long not to appreciate such a haven as'this. But 
I intend to be prepared for flight at a momeut's no- 

You must’ give me mouey. It is‘ for that I 
have come out it-search of you:” 

“T thought so. “How-much do you want ?” 

“‘ As much as.I can get. The mere the better !” 

“T haye my pocket-book with me,” ssid Lady 
Kathleen. “JI have just had a business.interview 
with Délaney, and he has paid moa. small portion 
of the rents. I have not been up to my, room since, 
and have it in my pocket,. The amount.is three 
hundred pounds.” r 

Bassantyne’s black eyes.eparkled. 

, *“ Give it to.me!” he. said, extending his band, 

With that amount I can fly anywhere, and at any 
Moment. Give me’the money, Kathleeu!!” 

Lady Kathleen obeyed, giving him her purse. 


Oh, a thousand times;wvorse!. It;| | 


‘}atime, I wonder how much her jewels are worth !” 


grand and stately womanhood’ far more || 


smile expressive of his deep satisfaction. 

“T may not need it for flight,” he observed. “It's 
a small sum, after all, for the husband of Lady Kath- 
leen Connor! What is your income, Kathleen ?” 

“ About seven thousand a year.” 

“Ah! that is better than I thought. We shall 
share it equally, Kathleen, Of that we can speak 
hereafter. You must agree to, settle a certain sum 
upon me, and 
i. mk I may be provided for in the event of your 

eath.” 

Lady Kathleen arose, as she said quietly: 

“T have already made my will.” 


“ But not since our marriage in Scotland 2” 
“T made ita week ago, sinco we i to Bally- 
connor. My lawyer came to see me you were 


out riding. The will, properly signed and wi 
is in his ie ” . 

Bassantyne’s face changed. 

“Of course you left your property to me?” he 
questioned, with visible anxiety. 

“The estate not being entailed, I could Jeave it to, 
whom I chose,” returned Lady Kathleen... “ Andel 
have chosen to leave it, in the event of my death, to 











my young Lady Kildare! I know 
oon too ‘Bassantyne to leave my-fortane. 
to you. I knowryou too well to leave my ewn 

unguarded | oint), Wi ‘a 


hile I live, Lowill 
Now I he a her !” 

; ry But, as to have 
have been Jike4 


| manner pr 


would be well fér you to make a will, |. 


iP ra 


of the Hall, and had come upon him in the manner 
we have stated, 

Hidden there behind the tree, he continued to sur- 
vey and to study the countenance of Lady Kathleen's 
husband, without positive suspicion as to his iden- 
tity, and yet vaguely reminded of his resemblance to 
theescaped convict he had formerly known, and now 
hated with all the bitterness of his revengeful na- 
ture. 

Ae it was his habit to do nothing in a straightfor- 
ward manner, but to move secretly and furtively, in 
Obedience to his cat-like instincts, Lame Bill crouched 
in the shadow, watching every turn of Bassantyne’s 
head, everyymovement of his big, bulky figure, with 
a gaze that‘hid in it something of fascination. 

“ A regular swell!’’ he thought. “A nob of the 
firsthwater!’ Queer how he reminded me of Gentle- 
tan. Bob!' Ti must have been clean crazy to have 
thought thatieigreat lady would have married a con- 
vict! Howeam I going to ask this high-flying chap 
about biswvally? Perhaps the best way would be to 
|ipply forthe sitivation !” 
 Abthis moment Bassantyne lazily turned his head 
in ey eee? inet 

Something in the outline of eatures, or his 
movements; brought an eager glow to Lame Bill’s 






h id'a strange light to his ey 
} “Det there flip of his fingers idé his nose 
‘wasGentleman Bob’s trick all over!” he thought, 
“recumbent figure with the gazo of a 


oy eS eaa/ yin coure—but i I could only 
hear him speak, T' l. If it's Gentleman 
ain’t,.i® course—he’d know me at tho 


‘tet dook, ted mold mat, nt blessed 
to 


sutena te Mantes vous 
/ fortune would 


‘be made! net ieee being a fu- 
gitive convict, but Iu to 
aay ieee He\stepped into 
‘“ Wholaitiiere?” asved Dassautyne, létdurely look- 
ing arottidy %, ; 4 
The an ejatulation of terror and 





feet amd glared around him, 





man of business. As she has the a 
will never give me the half, nor the fourth, of lie? in 
come. She intends to dole out to me small sums at 






He took out a cigar-case from his pocket, drew a 
match on his boot sole, and lita cigar, which he began 
ito puff t ' ye 

“T could ‘loot” enough out of the Hall any night 
to make me: independently: rich,” he thought, with 
half-shut eyese +“ Amd-the- best-of it-would. be, that 
my lady would never dare have her own husband 
arrested far the robbery! I believe I’ll do it, seeing 
that it offers so fine an opening for my peculiar ta- 
lents !” 

He continued to puff his,cigar lazily. The breeze 
went whistling through the treesabove him, Tie 
soft sunlight stole down.in specks;. like golden 
showers, and danced. and trembled on the grass be- 
sidehim. The crash of boughs naow/and then told of 
the proximity of,some-tall-antlered deer. Ovccasion- 
ally abare went seurrying by to some secluded cover. 
But'these were not all of the sounds and sights in 
the dusky shades ef the grand old park. 

There were stealthy steps creeping over the turf 
towards'the little dell where Bassantyne lay smoking, 
the tread:of ai man who is afraid of being heard. 
They came nearer and nearer, and halted at last be- 
hind the trunk ofa giant tree, where their proprietor, 
sereening hintself, peeped out with stealthy gaze at 
the unconscious Bussautyne. 

This man was no other than the object of Murple’s 
terrors, and the cause of Murple’s flight—Lame Bill! 
aan glared at: Bassantyne with the stare of the ba- 

sk. 

He had searched Dublin for some trace of Murple, 
otherwise Fogarty, but in vain. He had made an 
excursion up into County Antrim on a false. scent, 
but of course also in vain. At last, in accordance 
with the resolution he .bad avowed a,fortnight and 
more before, he had come down to Ballycouner in 
search of the absconding valet, 

He had arrived in thervillage: that morning, aud 
had made cantious.inquiries concerning. Murple,, but 
ne one, had been able to give him any ivuformation. 
"He had then walked out to. Connor Hail, and coming 
upon Delaney, the steward, had asked if Mr. Bassan- 
tyne’s valet, had. yet arrived, to which question he 
received anvgative reply. To hisinterrogatories 
with regard to Murple’s whereabouts, be had been 
referred to My. Bussantyne himself, who was, he was 





He took it greedily, aud. deliberately counted out 









to eseape. 
le glowed on Lame Bill’s 






tia C Bobb, sure enough!” he cried. 
eman Bo » the escaped convict, in disguise |” 
eo» © 4. S(T becontinued.) 

Counting Horse-sHors anp CountTine Fac- 
Gors.—‘‘It may interest some of yourreaders to learn 
the origin of these ancient services for land held inca- 
ae It appears in the ‘ History and Antiquities of 


Iidy, one 
Walterde 








in the 19th of Henry: 

che ge te tte 7 x iN oe 
a@ piece of ground in the paris +. Clement to 
place a-forge there phen oF erp to the Exchequer 
yearly six horse-shoes ; subsequently the needful 
addition of hobnails (cum clavibus) was made. This 
ground is‘now held by the Corporation of London. 
Cutting faggots is still more curious. e same 
authority mentions that in the 29th of Henry III., 
Nicholas de Mora rendered at the Exehequer two 
knives, one good, the other very bad (‘ duots cultel- 
los, unum bonum et alterum pessimum’) for certain 
land in Shropshire, This land is also held by the 
Corporation, subject to the same rent-service. It 
would seem that the process of cutting faggots is 
for the purpose of proving that one of the knives is 
bonus, and the em was added as negative 
evidence of the sharpness of his brother blade.” 

Tue OPENING AND CLOSING oF FLOWERS,— 
Among the many mysteries of plant life yet to be 
solved is that Serpe | to the opening and closing of 
flowers. Why shonld some have a fixed hour for 
awakening, and an equally definite period for going 
to sleep, while others—so far.as any closing process 
is concerned—seem never to sleep? and what is the 
immediate inducing cause of the movements in ques- 
tion? Is it light, or heat, or electricity ? or are the 
motions in question due to the alternate turgescence 
and emptying of certain cells? We fear that no de- 
finite answer can yet. be given to these questions, 
Such evidence as we have scenis rather to tend to 
the inférence that the inducing causes are different 
in different cases; thus, if the shepherd’s weather- 
glass or pimpernel be obviously affected by light, 
opening’ its flowers in sunny weather, and closing 
them when the sky is overcast, the night-blooming 
cereus cannot be affected in the same way. In the 
latter case it can hardly bo light that, induces the 
expansion of the flowers, Take the case of the cro- 
cus—a sunny spring day will make these flowers ope 
their golden eyes to their very widest ; but here it 
seems to be heat rather than light which produces 
the phenomenon. Put some. crocuses on the chim- 
ney-piece of aliving-room, in which there is a fire, 
covering the flowers with a shade so as to exclude 
the light, atid in a short time the flowers will ex- 
pand. This again points to the agency of heat ra 





informed, strolling.in. the park. 
Lame Bill in quest of the new master” 
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[FREDERICK WILLIAM LOUIS CHARLES, PRINCE OF HESSE DARMSTADT, ] 


PRINCE LOUIS OF HESSE. 


Asovut the end of the sixteenth century there 
lived in the fertile valley of the Rhine a certain very 
grand duke, whose domains wire not extensive, 
whose income was not large, and whose political im- 
portance was trifling indeed. He had, however, 
sower of life and death over a certain number of 
his fellow creatures, and,aided by the feudal system, 
then the rule of life in Germany, he managed to 
maintain his grandeur tolerably well. He raised 
from time to time little troops of soldiers, who were 
sold to any monarch who wanted their aid; and as 
they paid themselves by plundering the provinces 
they traversed they cost him nothing. In addition 
to this profitable source of revenue he had certain 
rights of tithe and personal service which kept him 
amply supplied with all ordinary necessaries, And 
to make up the great sum total of his riches he 
levied ample toll on every barque that traversed the 
broad bosom of the Rhine within the limits of his 
dominions. He had a capital plan for getting at 
the real value of the cargoes, and ensuring the 
payment of a proportionately heavy duty, by insist- 
ing upon the freight of every boat being transferred 
into his own vessels during the passage through his 
territory, When that journey was completed and 
the toll duly paid the goods were restored t> their 
owners. It was probably by these excellent prac- 
tices that he gained the title of Philip the Magna- 
nimous, by which designation he is known in Ger- 
man history to this present day. 

The most magnanimous of princes must die, and | 
a day came when this admirable ruler slept with his 
fathers, while his four sons quarrelled over his terri- 
tory. This they eventually divided—no doubt to 
the great graiification of their subjects, who were 
thus delivered from the possibility of four masters 
each. In those days no man troubled himself much 
about the chances of war. A man’s life onthe Con- 
tinent of Europe three hundred years ago was worth 





less than a horse’s is now, and the inhabitants of 
Vohl and of Wimpfen; of Kiirnbach, and Starken- 
berg, of Rheinhessen and Upper Hesse, were glad 
enough to find that what they had lost in grandeur 
they had gained in security, and that they were the 
undoubted serfs of one brother rather than a miser- 
able collection of individuals whose leadership would 
be disputed by all four. 

It is not now advisable to pursue the history of 
the four provinces, ‘There is not space enough here 
to tell at length of the gradual eget of Hesse 
Homburg to be the chief gambling-den of Europe, 
or to trace its rise until it achievedits present proud 
position and enormous population of nearly twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. We need only mentien 
that it recently received the crowning honoar of a 
British alliance, when the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of his sacred majesty King George the 
Third, having attained the sensible age of forty- 
eight, bestowed her mature charms upon the then 
reigning Landgrave Frederick. This happened in 
the year 1818, and since that time the official busi- 
ness of the British Empire with Hesse Homburg 
has usually been conducted by the clever detective 
officers who go from Scotland Yard to secure forgers 
and other criminals that haunt the gaming tables 
from which the revenues of the grand duchy are 
derived. 

Nor is it necessary to follow the history of 
another valnable division known as Hesse Cassel, 
which is sometimes called Electoral Hesse, for the 
odd reason that it is and has ever been a purely 
hereditary monarchy. Public attention has been 
very much drawn towards this important coun 
of late years by the quarrels of the monarch wit 
his people and with his wife. His temper, which 
appears to be of an irritable character, has led him 
occasionally to kick a deputation out of the presence 
chamber, and some years since a valet who caught 
him beating his grand duchess made all the world 
laugh by thrashing cognes duke. It is sufficient 
to ment on of Hesse Philipstal, another division, the 





least important of the four, that it is the possession 
of the eldest branch of the family, and then there 
is nothing ue te do but to maneie with ome ane 

admiration grandeur, extent, Ww 
Hesse Darmstadt, which has in its beneficence fur- 
nished us with a husband for.one of our princesses 
and a possible “ future father of our kings to be,” 
Hesse Darmstadt, which is known as Grand Ducal 
com of three little places called Vohl,, 


bach, all patigely me ‘ 
lease proper by the prin- 
cipality of Waldeck and two portions, also 
detached from each other, called Northern or Upper 
Hesse and Southern Hesse, this latter being again 
divided into two provinces called Rheinhessen and 
Starkenberg. The country is almost entirely = 
cultural, and the only one of its products ‘that 
seme Saget is the beeen which, —- 
esse, is made up most objectionab! S, 
= sent to Sehilen with the brands of first-class 


rangements of 
Hesse enjoy a bran-new constitution, 


1820, They have a little revenue of be ee 
of a million, out of which 8 1 on 
their little stan Geel oie 
providing in their 


various 
his civil list 
two thousand 


This 
official payernns “my to 
pena ‘urnish is 
come of about eight thousand a year: 

It is hardly necessary to say that Darm- 
stadt is now under the guidance and protection of 
that mighty Prussian power which, having annexed 
ail Germany, will, if her ravenous tite continue 
unsatiated, speedily swallow the reat of the world. 
But it may be noticed that, ‘before her absorption 
she was 80 far from absolute 
fortress of Mayence was by Prussian 
Austrian soldiers in equal numbers. mepeie, 

strongest fortress also 


which is the in Germany, 
the seat of a , ands remarkable instance 
of its intellectual state at'a oom ively recent 
date is seen in the fact that in 1815 there was not a 
single bookseller’s in the city. The otherchief 
cities are Darmstadt, the capital of Hesse, Giessen, 
and Worms, famous for its cathedral. ‘ 
Frederick William Louis Chazles, Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and heir presumptive to all the wonder- 
ful alasety faintly described, is the 
of the reigning d di whom he was 
oo Se a op with Royal ness in 1862, 
jus ‘ore marriage with 
He was born on the 12th of 
holds high titular rank in, the 


our 8 5 
tember, 1837, and 


army.. He 
was placéd in a fix in the year 1866 by the fact that 
he, in common with German apenas, 
held official rank in beth the Prussian and Austrian 
armies, but the difficulty was tided over, and since 
that time he has been a member of the: King of 
Prussia’s staff—a position in. which there is littl 


le 
danger. On the Bret of July, 1862, he married tha 
Princess Alice Maud Mary, the second daughterand 
third child of our gracious Queen, The marriage cere- 
mony was performed in extreme privacy, the Queen 
being then but newly widowed, and tho deeds ef 
settlement bound the young couple to reside six 
months of each year in England. The House of 
Commons gladly provided the princess with a hand- 
some dower. The Grand Duke of Hesse made a mo- 
derate provision for them also, and as the Prince 
Consort was able to leave a large sum to be divided 
among his — children, a reasonable position 
was mt for the princess, who was and has since 
remained @ very great favourite with the people. 
The Princess Alice seems to possess in a very high 
degree those domestic virtues which adorn the cha- 
racter of our and make her home the mode¥ 
—— It is only recently that one of the 
newspaper correspondents sent home a pretty de- 
scription of her quiet life during the war, of her 
ee Tie demeiincenl the-oueaee 
volence an on, welcome 
Visions when & tiny appone pa ay 
ictoria when y a , as they 
quently do, panes y their little children, 


Aw island of silver has just been discovered near 
the northern shore of Lake Superier. ‘The island, 
which is almost subme at high water—a small 
portion at one end being some eight feet above 
the level of the lake—is in the British dominions. 
Its dimensions are very small, it being but onc 
hundred feet long by forty feet wide. A vein of 
silver ore, seventy feet long by eight feet wide, has 
just been laid bare, and the ore is said to contain 
seventy per cent. of pure silver. It was purchased 
a year ago from the Montreal Mining Company, 
who were under the im on that the mines of 
the island were not w 
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FAIR RHETA, 
THE LOMBARD FLOWER GIRL. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
That life is better li fearing death, 
Than that which lives tetont , 
Measure for Measure, 

TuBevening that was to see Rheta, the beautifal 
flower girl, made, the wife of Peredeus had come, 
But he wag not preparing for the lwidal ceremony, 
there was's greater, work on, his hands to be finished 
first ; and down underneath the city, among the homes 
of the mouldering dead of ages, in the mystic 
temple of the secret brotherhood he stood, surrounded 
by hundreds of grim faces. 

The vast temple was lit up by the dull red, flicker- 
ing flame of torches, and showed a deeper look of 
resolve fraught with some fearful determination in the 
faces of those gathered there than they usually bore, 

On the dais underneath the draped throne, and 
directly in front of the semicircles of firm, revenge- 
ful men, had been raised a mass of faggots the length 
of a man, and several feet wide, while it was built up 
as many feet in height above the floor, On this bed 
of faggots was stretched the body of a man, with feet 
and hands firmly secured. Every one gathered iu the 
temple could see that the man thus bound upon the 
faggots was Flavius, the armourer. 

* Flavius,” uttered the voice of Peredeus out of 
the deep silence that reigned in the temple, “you 
have been tried by the brotherhood for deliberate 
treason against them; they have found you guilty, 
and ordered that you shall expiate your cryme by 
burning upon these faggots. What haye you to say ?” 

“ That Tam guiltless, as your own soul will ted] you ; 
that I am the victim of your hate, Life ig piscivus 
to me, a death like this is terrible to view ; Lat my 
end will prove that I do not die a coward.” 

_ “Thus will we test your words,” eried Peredens, 
in @ passion, as he applied a torch to the faggots. 

Instantly they up, end amidst an awful still- 
bess in the vast temple the smoke and flame began 
to curl up in thick volumes around the form of their 
victim, who uttered no sound of complaint. 

Suddenly, at this awfal moment, every eye was at- 
tracted by a noise to the throne. ‘he drapery 
was thrown aside from it ; the fearful vision of Cuni- 
mund appeared on it, and looked down onthe burning 
pyre and those gathered in the temple with eyes flash- 
lug with anger, Then, when, every ‘voice cried out, 
awe-stricken: “Behold the vision of the murdered 
Cunimund !” the vision itself glided down to the pile 
of burning faggots, and spurning them with his foot 




















{FLAVIUS IN wnousen 


in every direction, drew the form of Flavius safely 
from ameng them, 
Peredeus, who wag at first. motionless, sprang for- 
ward in a terrible rage with drawn sword, exclaiming : 
“By the gods! Cunimund himself shall not defeat 


“i 
@ vision lifted its arm threateningly. 

“ Pergdeus, move, a step farther ani I will strike 
you lifeless!” it said, with alook and voice that made 
the patrician sink upon his knees, trembling. 

“Oh, citizens of Pavia! is this your vaunted 
honour and manliness? Is this the reward you offer 
those who sacrifice most for your deliverance? Bow 
your heads in the dust’ until you become men,” 
uttered the vision, in tones of withering reproach. 
“Oh, Peredeus! has your ambition made so fearful 
a wreck of your honour?” 

Every head was held down humiliated. 

“ What charges are against this youth ?” the vision 
demanded, after a moment’s silence. 

No one was bold enough to answer but Peredeus, 
who, gaining courage, said: 

“He revealed the secrets of our brotherhood to 
King Alboin, and conspired with him to convey his 
forces to our retreat. The defence of Queen Rosa- 
mond was a plan to deceive us, as were the seeming 
enmities of the king towards him. He allowed him- 
self to be arrested and thrown into the torture-cham- 
ber of the palace that he might work on our credu- 
lity by a tale of being mysteriously delivered there- 
from, when in reality it was a part of his plot with 
King Alboin that the king should secretly permit him 
to escape. Further, the girl Gianetta, whom he calls 
his sister, is a daughter of Queen Rosamond and King 
Cunimund, who was taken from the mother at its 
birth, and after a time placed in this armourer'’s care 
by King Alboin; now be has abducted Rheta, the 
flower girl, who is my affianced wife, and delivered 
her into the hands of the king that he may make a 
mistress of her. Here is Flayda herself, the mother 
of Rheta, who, when in search for her daughter in 
the king’s palace, overheard the king and the ar- 
mourer plotting.” 

Peredeus glanced round with a triumphant air when 
he had finished speaking, and all looked anxiously to- 
wards the vision for an indication of its wishes as to 
their treatment of Flavius. 

“Oh, Peredeus! what false words have fallen from 
your lips! Men of Pavia, when you were advised 
to make Flavius your leader,” the strange vision re- 
plied, speaking to those assembled, “ hatred grew up 
in theheart of Peredeus towards the armourer, for 
his ambition had made him covet that position as one 





by which he could elevate himself to the throne now 








oceupied by King Alboin. When he saw the armoures 
also winning the love of Rheta, whom he determined 
to wed himself, this hatred was turned into a desire 
for revenge. He then went before King Alboin, and 
formed @ compact with him, by which the king gave 
him permission to wed Rheta, and promised him the 
second position of ‘honour in the kingdom, in return 
for which he revealed to the king the designs, num- 
bers and names of the secret brotherhood, with plans 
of their secret temple. Here are the parcliments in 
the handwriting of Peredeus, which he himself deli- 
vered to the king !” 

A moan of horror went up from those assembled 
at the awful perfidy of Peredeus: and these convinc- 
ing proofs of it, while Peredeus seemed to be petri- 
fied as he listened and realised that all his treachery 
was known, 

“Flavius is: guiltless of the treachery charged 
against him,” the vision continued to say. “It was 
I who delivered him by a secret way from the tor- 
ture-chamber where King Alboin had meant to 
silence him for ever. He did not know until it fel? 
from the lips of Peredeus in this chamber a fow mo- 
ments ago that Gianetta was the child of royalty ; 
but right royally he has acted a brother’s part towards 
the helpless little waif. Peredeus spake falsely in this 
as in other things when he charged Flavius with ab- 
ducting Rheta. She is @ prisoner in his own house, 
in company with Gianetta, and it was his intention, 
after seeing the armonrer destroyed, to return and 
wed her and deliver Gianetta up to her enemy, King 
Alboin. Oh, Peredeus!” the vision cried, compas- 
sionately, “ know you what shame would have been 
on your house had you taken that pure maiden to 
your nuptial couch to-night ?” 

“What mean you?” piteously pleaded Peredeus 
from the depths of his shame. 

“Rheta is your own daughter!” 

“ Ah! from what depths I have been delivered !” 
ejaculated the patrician, drawing away with loathing 
from Flayda, who cowered in her terror and defeat 
in the dust. 

“Flayda, whose love you spurned in your boy- 
hood’s days, never forgot her vows of revenge. She 
waited her gare? | to lure your only child away 
to the brink of a stream near ‘your home, where she 
divested it of some portions of its clothing, and left 
them among the bushes lining its waters to give you 
the impression that the child had fallen in and was 
drowned, while she carried it away to a distant country 
until there was no fear that in the beautiful flower 
girl you would recognise your lost daughter.” 

The vision had spoken hurriedly; but in these last 
moments the murmurings of horror at the depths of 
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the patrician’s guilt and treachery grew louder and 
more threatening among those assembled as they 
realised how unquestioned it was, and saw the con- 
fession of it all in the face and manner of Peredeus, 
until they rushed forward, secured and bound him, and 
would have sacrificed him in company with old 
Flayda upon the faggots had not the strange vision 
of King Cunimund again i 


‘* Forgiveness is divine,” it said; “ you would have 


sacrificed one wrongfully; Do not atone for that fault 
by cruelty to another. The deféated ambition of 
Peredeus, with the 
punishment. An attack will 


already arrived. 


iollow bis coupsels.”*~: 
Already @murmur a6 of a great force naking its 

way ugh the echoing. passage wag heaad, and, 

forgetting; Peredeus and “his treach 

all but: their hour to st 


the approaching foe. Close ' 
side, in place of the vision, 
of the veiled. priest, smi 


the burning faggots-by the: 

night in which Peredeus was to wed-Rheta, the 
flower girl, and on this night Alboin 

mined to strike a blow at his enemies 

ever destroy them. He knew the sec 

met on this night in their mysterious temple among 
the habitations of the dead—the meeting had been 
planned by Peredens, Pinyda, and. himself for the 
purpose of destroying. the young armourer; but.it 
was clearly uuderateod that King Alboin should not 
send his forces sgaiuat the secret brotherhood on,that 
night. On. some other night .of. their secret :meet- 
ing, when the-traitor Pereveus could, absent himself 

eudthus remain out of dauger, the conspirators should 
be attacked and overthrown. 

But King Alboin had promised more.to Peredeus 
in return for his treachery thanhe cared to fulfil, 
He desired, to, get rid of, the patrician, so that he 
would not be called upon to keep his promises.to 
him, so he determined to destroy the secret. brother- 
hood on this very night when the patrician would 
be likely to. perish, with them. King Alboin, 
too, had, no intention; te resign, Rheta to Peredeus, 
though he had promised the patrician that.he would 
do so; he kuew that the flower girl, and Gianetta, 
the child of Queen Kosamond, were in the patrician’s 
house unprotected, and he determined to secure them 
and have them brought to.the palace, where he could 
do with them as he willed. 

Qne part of his purpose had been successful al- 
ready, The terrified maidens, Rheta, and Gianetta, 
had been found locked within.one of the chambers 
of the patrician’s house, aud: had been conveyed into 
the presence of King Alboin.. He gave them into 
the chagye of Queen Rosamond .until he should be 
prepared to reveal his intentions towards them, and 
the queen, who ou this, night seemed to be wilder 
and more incoherent than usual in her crazed fancies, 
grew calm in-their presence, and, crouching down in 
« darkened coruey of the chamber, took their heads 
upon her bosom and soothed their grief Oh, how 
tender she was to little Gianetta, while she waa still 
ignorant of the relationship, between them! 

King Alboin had not.under-rated the bravery and 
desperation that would isepire the conspirators when 
they discovered that they had, been betrayed, and the 
secret ways to their retreat revealed. . He bad sent 
all his available forces against.them under the leader- 
ship of his best officers. These forces had been divided 
into: two bodies, each of which;followed one of the 
aain avenues of the subterranean. excavations that 
would lead it to the mysterious temple of the brotier- 
hood. Allescape for the.conspirators,was thus cut off. 

“Your soldiers, sire, met the conspirators in the 
underground chambers near their temple, and the 
conflict is raging fiercely,” breathlessly uttered the 
first messenger that.came back from the depths below. 

“ The conspixators fight desperately, but they are 
being surely overcome, They are surrounded, and 
not one of them will escape,” was the next messen- 
«er's statement, 


hisconseience, will be his 
Speedily be made upon, 
us by King Alboin’é:forces, ‘Ha, listen! the hour hag 

‘every man arm himself for the 
contest, and the events of this night shall determine 
whether you shall be freemen or slavéeof Pavia, 
‘Lhe spirit of Cunimnndowill lead you ;/it will speak. 
to you through Flavigg the armourer. Féar not to 


ory, forgetting | 


upon his knees, “ not one of those who went 


Then there was a long lapse, in which no mes- 
senger came to bring news of the conflict that raged 
beneath the crust of the earth amidst the dead of 
pastages. King bgp: wom was torn by conflict- 
ing fear and hope,.as he nervously paced up and 
down the chamber, ng imprecations on the lag- 

messengers. At last, a figure with scorched 

ng; med like one who had 
been flame and smoke, rushed in and threw 
himself at King sleet. The king recoguised Atha- 
laric, and raised him from the floor. ee 

“Speak,” he said; “what success have y 

“ The conspirators have met their doom, 
tenant said, solemnly. “Notone of their mu 
alive at this moment.” Pane ook 

“Oh, Athalaric!” King Alboin cried, with: i 
“how your words lift off the terrors that 
weighed my soul down to nameless depths. 
filled with rejoicing, and this shall be a night of 
feasting. My brave soldiers who have won t 
tory shall have freedom to follow their owm ine 
tions. Let the people who would have b d 
feel the terror of my vengeance; give them,over:te 
the soldiers!” , 5 By 

* Alas! sire,” interrupted Athalaric, again fall 


rae 


st 


the subterranean chambers of the dead has retu 
ex son nel i . mip hy “ ‘fi 

- {mean you gasped King Alboin, : 
peor. “ My hundreds of noble soldiers: with: 
) —my beloved Helmichis, too, what 
fallen them ?” 46 ’ 


we se 


“ They are dead—déadl’ every-soul cofithem!”” ©! 


. 


. WAtbalaric, you 
king. “ This cannot bel oh, it cannot be!” 
“ Listen, sire,” the lieutenant, as 
the look of horror that: his face since he 
ntered deepened. “ We surrounded the conspirators 
ancan chambers filled with the crum- 
, er age bh 
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vastjcaverns; were @ red-hot oven of 
seething 
theliving! ° 


that built an impassable wall around. 
ods! whats scone was this—the dead 
devouring the living! while the shrieks of ‘the halp- 
lesa victims as the flames. grasped them will éver re- 
sound in my ears. Oraged with terror, I’ 
through the flames and found ‘itiyself in » rock-bound 
passage free from flames, that led me to the sur 
faee. ” ” 


King Atboin’s head was buried ‘in his hands; he 
was quivering in every joint at Athalaric’s ‘fearful 
recital, shuddering with terrér as he pictured the 
victims of his ambition struggling with death in the 
flames. For a.time he was i icken ; 
terror touched him to the quick and whispered that 
the death of these victims of the flames rested upon 
his head. But, shaking off the dread that’ these 
thoughts brought to him, he remembered that those 
he feared were no more, and no terror ‘now would 
limit his passions and ambition. 

“ Art sure none of the conspirators escaped?” he 
asked Athalaric, anxiously, 

“Not one could have escaped,” the lieutenant re- 

lied, shudderingly. . “ “| eyes rested last upon 

lavius, the armourer, and the veiled priegt ; they 
were in the midst of the hottest flames and must have 
perished at once.” 

A wild scream echoed throughout the chamber ; 
it came from Rheta when she heard of the fate of 
the young armourer, and her grief thereafter was 
heartrending. ‘T'he joy of the king, however, at 
hearing thé fate of the two mortals he feared most— 
the armourer and the veiled priest—could not be-con~ 
trolled, 

“I would have sacrificed ‘as many more lives of 
my subjects in the flames of those subterranean ca+ 
verns were it necessary to secure ‘the death of these 
two!” he, exclaimed, so exultingly that even Atha- 
laric was ‘shocked at this insight into his cruel na- 
ture. “A rare feast we shall have this night yet, 'in 
joy over the work done by the feast of the flames. 
flo, slaves, arouse you!*’ he shouted ; “call up all my 
attendants, and let one’ of ia hasten to bring a 
priest; for Rheta, the beautiful flower’ girl yonder, 
shall be my bride within the hour!” . 

“You forget! Queen Rosamond’ still lives!” 
Athalaric ventured to utter, in ‘alarm. 

“Ay; but her minutes of life are numbered. No 
longer shall she be an obstacle to, my desires,” the 
king answered. “Go you, good Attialaric, and bring 
Cunimund’s skull from. my sideboard, fer she shall 
drink her death potion from it.” 

The skull was brouglit, filled with wine, and the 





**Tt is a deadly poison, and will do the work speed- 
ily,” he muttered. 

Queen Rosamond and the two maidens were 
brought before him, the obedient priest had also ar- 
rived, and, looking around triumphantly upon the 
group, letting his eyes rest yearningly an instant on 
the deathlike features of the neless Rheta, he spoke. 

“ MybelowedQueen Rosamond,” he said, with a 
cruel sx #ngled with bitterness, “I shall lose your 
aaionsbip ere this hour has fled. Since 
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tellineif it i telfime if you are deceiving me?” 
thbis-thy child Hélmichis and myself took away 
foawhen it was born,” Athalaric answered as 

the king nodded for him to speak. 

“Ob, thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” the mother 
cried as she dovered Giaudtta’d face with her warm 
kisses, . “Instinct tgught me when I first looked upon 

her that she was my own child.” 

“Mother, my dear “mother,” Gianetta murmured, 
affectionately, as elie’caressed the/noble woman, “ we 
will die in eaéhother’s'arms. Since Flavius.is dead, 

I have no wish to live after you pasty “yal 

“ King Alboin, again I thank you!” the queen ex- 
claimed. “ You thought to pain me, but instead you 
have given me unutterable 17, in retarnin, -— 
child even to die with her! Alas, poor’ t 
would be better if you could join: us in this ‘death 
draught.” 

wnly the queen ‘raised the ghastly skull with’ its 
deadly potion to her lips: Another instant and she 
would have swallowed the ned wine, but in that 
instant a ndise as of many filledithe chamber, a 
hand dashed the skull out of the queen’s grasp to the 
floor, and a ‘voice of thunder cried: 

«Phe living ‘skull ef Cunitund forbids the sacri- 
fice!” e 


ii 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
May Heaven ur sacred thro : 
ana make met pred Maret it. “= Henry ¥. 

TERROR-STRICKEN at the mysterious: words; King 
Afboin looked up to see the flashing eyes of the ‘veiled 

riest piercjng into his inmost’soul, ‘and the form of 

vie the ‘armourer, also gazing down upon’ him, 

while hundredd’ of strange, th ning’ faces filled 
the room: ‘ 

“Heavens!” he cried. “Are these ‘phantoms, or 
are they flesh’and blood risew again’ from the ashes 
to which they’ were consumed ?”" 

“Let my words ‘explain, oh,’ Alboin!” the veiled 

riest' dolemily uttered: ‘ It ‘was: prearranged to 
your forces far intd the subterravean caverns 
of the dead, and there light a fire ef lifeless bodies 
around them’ that should ‘consme them, while the 
members of the brotherhood should escape to the 
surface’ by‘passages known only tothemselyes. Thus, 
while your forces met a terrible death; not one-of 
| onr number ‘has-fatien. « Oh, Alboin, your sun/has 
set! your crown is’ tottering!“ All Pavia’ is up in 
rebellidn’against you! Tho handful of men faithful 
to you are-disarmed and” ptisoners; all-the places of 
strength are in our hands, ‘and even your 
filled | with those who cry out for vengeance against 
ou! : 
: The king realised it ally he turned to flee, but the 





king dropped into the liquid a few grains of powder 





from a casket that be carried with him 


hand of the’ veiled priest ‘résted upon hiw like ® 
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. “What man, or vision aye you?” he shricked, ia, 
mortal terror, > Be? pee % i 2 in 4 t 

In.a moment the priest torg.aside the coyering,that 
veiled his face, removed a beard and, hair thot.con~ 
cealed, the,.natural; growth on face and head, ‘and 
threw, off the priestly gaymegts. 9) wig i 

“ Cunimunds vision!” gasped the king, and joy- 
fully shouted the armed men_thaé-filled.thg; room, ag. 
they, looked: mpon, the..noble, ,yaperable; many thus 
stripped of disgnise, standing/hefore t 

“ No longer@ yision merely, but the living, breath- 
ing OCunimund,.of flesh and, blood” (he uttered, 
solemrly. . tyr 

Oh, the. shouts..of, wonder and. joy thatrasounded 
through, that.reom, from, brave. men. as.they rushed: 
forward.to bend ,the knee before, him,jand,.to grasp 
his hand to realise that he was a,lining form, Then: 
came @ desire t0 have all that was »mysterious inthe 
past, explai 1? vi , : : 

“T wall explain, allin as few words: 4s) possible,” ! 
he who, waa..no longer the,weiled pricaty bat King 
Cunimpnd ; (when, silevce -agnin reigned. .* On 
that féarful day when Alboin,oversthrew, the bya! 
citizens» of rani, andy entered,-its gates a. con- 
queror; I battled.es, long, as..there:: was: hope,.and | 
when I foresayw. defeat, and rea athe, death .that 
awaited me,if; captured, 1 threw: 
and diggnised myself in » dress, taken from the: body. 
of one of King Alboin’s, slain soldiers: Another of 
King Alboin’s followera-diggowared. wy: disearted 
dress, clothed himself in it, aud :his,,leaden,slow him, 
believing it to,.be Cunimundg himself, and . preserved 
tis skull as.a. ye i 34: gitt t 

“I escaped to a distant country, found a refage in. 
one of the temples, where WAY. seares was (sacredly 
kept by the priests, and gave mygeli over to stuily. 
For many yearg I; myself; te believe, that I 
was very-contented in,my new dif, But, mhen whis- 
perings came tome of Alboin’s mianelpiin Pavia, ‘of 
the sufferings and disconsent..ofthe.prople, and of 
hearts that yeamed to, throw,.offnthe. yoke, of the 
tyrant, all, my Joye,for my coumtry.endi my people 
returned, and J determined. to aid)ip delivering them, 
Alas! I had heard of the sad fate of my, baloved 
queen, but I tho’ ht she could. nes be, happy in ber 

; nd.t longed to resepe, her. ts 

isguised ag the, veiled priest Lxeturned to Pay 
and found.a safe. refuge .in, the; te of, Ticinuny 
The parchments from the faxg priests that I 
brought with).me, gave me;ready, admittance to-the 
meetings of the secret brotherhoed,, I,soon perceived 
that disse ,aud trouble, would. spring» up. in the 
brotherhood from the overweening ambition of Bes y 
redous, and, realising that some; superstitious swe 
2ould alone control and mould the different elemented 
of the brotherhood. together in, unison, E threw aside 
ay disguise, and appeared aa the vision of Cunimund, | 
while my faithful servant in.such moments personated 
the veiled priest. 

‘* Dhe other mysteries are easily explained, An im- 
palpable chemical compound, concealed in the hand! 
and threwn from it into the eyes, produped, the blind- 
ing effecta t * ganad such terres, among, King Al- 
boin’s followers ; the.talking, statue,of Joveoim the, 
temple of Ticginum,,is. simply a hollow image. from 
which I watched my,pursuers, and spoke to, them; 
and the porphysT colama that fell. upon and crushed 
the soldiers who, against my warping, would descend 
into the sacred precincts of .the, tepaple, was, moved 
by a lever in my, own. bends, From,.cach dungeon 
anderpeath the palace a secret passage is, arrauged, 
leading in devioug ways to the,surfage, These were 
familiar to me, and I made,uge- of them in: effecting 
the escape of Flavius and myself when, we were im- 
prisoned by King,Albgia, and also in entexing: the 
palace and overhearing the plens, arranged between 
Alboin and Peredens,and others,/and in,othar, ways 
working on the superstitious fears of Alboing...The 
telationship of the maiden, Rete: toPeredens weaa.re- 
vealed. to me, Wa ArEraRt whe, apasmpented mein my, 
banishment, and who was the accomplice of old 
F layda in the abduction of Rheta,?, ! 

This recital was Jiatened,to, with wonder and many 
exclamations, R who was tenderly supported in 
her joy at hendeliverance by the preseuceet.Flavius, 
learned then that she was.the daughter. of Peredeus, 
A sad change had ceme over. the patrician in the. past 
few ries andyhe presented himself before his new- 
found caughter., humbled end, broken in.spirit. . He, 
would have revealed all jis, unworthiness to her, but 
Flavius gently, stopped him, and Rueta .wrapped her 
arms tenderly,arpund |him,and wept on his bosom; 
He was deeply moved, and taking her hand, he placed 
it in the armourer's, saying’: 

‘She is yours, Flavius, for, she loves; you. May 
you both learn to forgive the wrongs I have dope, 


Jou.” a odd diiw 
The Young sxmourer, hesitated, andthe blush of 
eta’s face changed to one. of 


joy that came ihto 
«larm, through fear that.he.did pot Jove. her, as. she 


uoticed tis besitadon., 


my .xoyal! garb. | 





“Tam not worthy ; I,am,an;armourer, only,” Fla- 
vins stammered. . , as “4 

“ What.ssy you, Rheta?” questioned King, Cuni- 
mund, who was deeply interested. 

“bat I could not love him more were hea king,” 
the maiden modestly but. firmly replied, and the next 
moment she was pressed close to. the heart of Flavius, 
Could he hesitate after such a confession; from. her, 
penewety when; his own heart waseofull of yearning 

or her2). , ; _ 

While this wag, transpiring,. Qreen Rosamond and 
Gianetta were not forgotten. Cunimond had.tenderly 
— the queen's. hands; within | his own, while he 
Baids i 1 
“Rosamond, I was in this room, and heard the 
words you used,to King Alboia whilé! you held the 
poisoned: wine. .Oh,.is it indeed true that you have 

en his wife only in name all thesalong years?” 

“T.am_as.pure and worthy‘of your love ,as, when 
you were,.tornfrom me,” she said, tenderly. 

He knew she uttered the truth, and he drew tha: 
happy woman to hia, breast, and. it seamet to them 
then; that.all these creel years, had not separated 
them. Their love,,was;as,freah and perfeot: as:ifd 
these ym had mot been... |», 

And little Gianetta, nestled in. bop father's. arma, 
realising how fondly both,of her new-found parents 
lowed her. Her heart.was,overflowiag with thank- 
fulness, not. only for the. gift.of loving, parents, ‘but 
that, Rieta and. Flavius were bappyrin each other's 
love,,. Still, amid, it jal. there.was).a, pang, and. she 
uttered it, | 

“ Flaviug, who has been so, kind to. me; issmy bre. 
ther no. longer. Oh, I wish:he could seally be!’’ she 
murmured, , 

“TI. shall alwayeloye. him, ag).a sou,” King Ouni- 
muad said, with; s,voicefull ef; emotion, as ihe tene 
derly, caressed bim,, y ee 

‘He,saw ®,wistiul look jin the queen's. fece, and be 
questioned, her about it, yd ded ‘ 

“My -hugband,” she said, hiding ber blushing fece. 
on his senetont ome inollings happinesa for some 
knowledge of the fate of our son.” i 

“My sonl,, What, mean you? Was there also:s, 
son, born to us?” stammered.the king. 

‘The queep told jhinx how, at the.time when Gianetta, 
was born, and taken away,from her byAlboin’s acoom- 
plices, shejhad given to, another child; which was. 
secretly conveyed away by the woman: whe attended 
her, since which time she had uever seem or heard: of 
ey S ay spoakin thi 

re the queen | G. & Woman threw 
herself at hey, feet... It was Zorah, who had. been 
liberated. from her:plaga, of confiaement by: seme of 
King Cunimpnd’s followers. 

“Oh,y madam,” sue cried, gragping -the queen's: 
gxrmenta, “do you 


not recognise me? Look, upon, 
ie, ob, lok, upon, me!” _, ; 
“It is the woman who attended me, aad carriedimy, 


child away !” gasped the queen, * ‘ell mey oh; toll 
me, where.is.he ? what.as, become of him,?” 

“ Here he is.! this is, your son!” the woman eagerly | 
replied to the frenzied mother.ag she grasped Paying, 
and tried to take him over.to the queen, ‘+Oh, be- 
lieve me, this is:your son 1” , 

“Myson! Oh, my heart hag Jong believed this?” 
gasped the queen. 

Every one stood aghast for aamoment. They could 
not comprehend the scene; itocame, upen them too 
suddenly., Their;attention was suddenly, called to 
Athalaric, who, uttered a cry of pain, then tottered and, 


fell, ; 

“I am dying,” he,said,. ina painful voice, ta those 
who sprang to support him. “ Lhe flame.of the sub- 
terranean cavern, has done its work, Let me.undo 
one wrong before L'die, Ob, believe.that woman, for 
she utters the truth. Flaviug, the armourer, is the 
son,of King Cunimund,.” 

If any dont rempineds the statamente of Zorah :to 
the queen, so explicit and correct in every detail, and 
the. wonderful resemblance of Flavius, to the king 
batisfied all that the young armourer ‘was indeed the 
son of King Ounimund and his queen. Joyfully the, 
young man was preased to the hearts, of, his royal 
parents, and if aught had, been neoessary.to fill to 
overflowing the cup,of happiness of the fond hearts 
assembled in that room, this last jay, was enough. 

“ Oh, Flavius,’ exclaimed his royek father, with 
deep tenderness, “ of all whom. haye,ewer seen, you 
are the youth whom my,heart has [oenndmenite call 
by, the treasured name of my, son !”’ 

His mother and sister echoed the words also, for 
their. hearts were full,of love for him, 

The great news of King Cunimund’s,,retunn, and 
that Flavius was big son, spread throughout the city, 
calling thousands arougd the palace, 

* Leng live, King, Cunimand and, the . queen!” 
echoed throughout the chamber, and,the cry was 
taken up and repeated by. the multitudes outside. 

* No, no,” interrupted the venerable man. whem he 





heard this,cry, * my day of usefulnegs,is over. Pavia, 


needs a, younger king and. qnegn, and they shall be 
found in Flavius and Rheta!”” 

“ Hail! hail! Flavius and Rheta, king aud queen 
of Pavia!” rose in thundering applause. 

Every tongue took it up, and sent. the glorious 
shout on its way throughont the length and breadth 
of Pavia, and not a single soul uttered a word of dis- 
approyal, . 

When the.cry; first echoed, throughout.the conical 
chamber a deep groan came from near the throne in 
respouse.. It.came from Alboin,,.He had been for- 
gotten in the general rejoicing, and when he saw all 
of his victims happy and triumphant, aud humiliation 
and defeat surrounding him, he swallowed the poison 
rempinipg jin the casket. that he had carried about him 
for a moment like this. It was his death-groan that 
echoed tbrough the room. After afew violent eon- 
tortions he.was dead, 

The events of that night were not concluded until 
Flavius.and Rheta were made one: by holy form of 
marriage, nor until they were crowned king and 
queen of. Pavia... As..appy subjects, bowed their 
knees in loving homage before their new rulers, they 
realised that.a brighter era inthe bistory,of their 
kingdom, had dawned, and the wise, benignant, Chris- 
tian rnle;of Flavius did, not disappoint them, Aided 
by..the ripe, judgment of the noble Cunimund, he 
wielded. his.sceptre for the,ggod of his subjects, win- 
ning, their love,and obedience, and berying them.in 
piety and with humanity and justice, 

In their private life none. could ,have been happier. 
The attaction ot Ounimand and. Rosamond for each 
other, was,only equalled by that of, their. children, 
Flayins.and: Rheta.. Their lives. wonld not have 
been, ag full of happiness, however, if their dear little 
Gianetta, who .was.the pet of all, bad, been removed 
from them, , Old, Flayda had fallen.a,victim,,to the 
flames ..in the subterraneap . cavern, and. Peredeus 
turned, his.face against ambition. fon power or place, , 
and found contentment inhis deughter’s. happiness 
and.in study, 

THE END, 








THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


CHAPTER, XZEXL 
Without our hopes, without’ our fears; 
Without the home that plighted love-endears, 
Without the smile from ial b wens 
Ob, what were man ?—« world without a syn. 
Campbell. 

Ir was spring time, also, in that distant islet to 
which the,upfortunate Princess Frederica had, fled. 

The e lady was just rising from a sick,bed,on 
which mournful events which had lately occurred 
had prostrated her. 

She.had suffered all the distresses.of her own per- 
plexing position with that fortitude which seems na- 
tural to royalty ; but she.could not view the destruc- 
tion. of her friends with the same stoicism, 

For more than a mouth she. was,eompletely, pro- 
strated by.the violence,of her emotions, and all the 
household. grieved with her. 

The faithful Lord Berney still kept guard over her; 
Gretchen, the devoted, hung, over her dearly loved 
lady with, untiring solicitude, All that humble, un- 
tiring love and fidelity could do to lighten her melan- 
choly was done by these two, 

Sho. was. reclining in her,chair, which they had 
brought out to the garden. Gretchen and Mabel Fane 

aced arm-in-arm. about the garden walks; and Lord 
erney stood behind her chair and watched the lan- 
guid changes of her countenance. 

The princess turned, her lofty face to Lord Edgar, 
and he saw that soma new thought had broken the 
long darkness of her sorrow with a ray.of comfort. 

“My friend,” she murinured, eagerly, “ why do I 
complain that my bishop has been translated from a 
sorrowful man.into a joyful angel? He is at rest 
yonder; he would not have been so with me. And 
his crimes, were they not the tools which Heaven used 
wherewith. to fashion the veszel of purest gold? 
Where would haye been the saintlike bishop but for 
the savage Blaise ?” ; ; 

Lord Edgar had nothing to say, but his eyes lit up 
with an answering enthusiasm. 

“If it were not for my self-reproach, which, like 
the iron-pointed belt of your parricide King James, 
ever reminds.meof my benefactor’s death, 1 think I 
could almost glory in his present happiness. Ah, re- 
morse, remarge |” ; 

“ Your highness was, not to.blame,” said Lord Ber- 
ney,, With emotion ; “‘nor,must you,wear your beart 
outin vain regrets, Qur.braye,bishop would have 
felt, his sacrifice a.failure could he. have foreseen that 
you would stijl be unhappy.” 

She lookedat him mournfully, 

“ Lamasombre soul, eacompassed by ciroumstances 
of unprecedented sadness,” she,complained; * those 
whom Love are. the first to be degiroyed. Those 
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who love me forfeit the sun out of their own lives. 
They love a creature of gloom and mystery.” 

“ No, no, dear madame,” exclaimed Lord Edgar, ear- 
nestly. “‘ Your misfortunes only bring you the closer 
to those who are honoured by being of service to you. 
Do not chide yourself with misfortunes which had 
their rise in your highness’s determination not to 
wed a monster of iniquity. You would not,I am 
sure, go back if you could to be the imperial crown 
prince’s wife?” 

She shuddered, and gazed over the wide, glassy 
sea. 

“ What is my life to me?” she sighed; “ my dear 
Thonvenal is dead!” 

Lord Berney flushed scarlet, and gazed with sudden 
vehemence at her. 

“ Madame,” he exclaimed, “ this cannot go on. You 
will die if left to yourself. Before I knew the rank 
of Miss Thouvenal I presumed to ask for your hand. 
Bishop Thouvenal refused me the coveted prize. But 
the night on which we departed from the palace his 
lordship left me a solemn charge ; he alludes to it in 
this book, which you prize so lovingly. He said that, 
should he be unable to guard you any longer, he 
would place you in my hands ; that I was not to leave 
you friendless; and that, if the time should come 
when you would tell me your story, that I might then 
renew my suit to you, and that he hoped it would be 
successful. Your highness is far above my station 
or deserts, but you have told me that your heart was 
mine. Whether you confer your hand upon me or 
not, I shall devote my life to guarding your highness 
from danger or persecution. I have but to whisper 
the truth to the earl, my father, and his residence 
would be eagerly thrown open to you as a home, 
where you would be safe, and comfort and protec- 
tion secured. Princess Frederica, either of these two 
proposals is before you; I entreat you to make your 
choice, and end the suspense which my anxiety for 
you makes so hard to bear.” 

While her kind and unselfish friend spoke thus, 
the princess covered her eyes with her hands; but 
he could see how her bosom rose and fell in agitation. 
There was a moment’s silence, then she looked at 
at him sadly, sweetly, gratefully. 

* Are you still eager to take a friendless outcast to 
your heart?” she asked, tremulously; “a woman 
who dares. not use her own name—whom the world 
calls dead ?—~a woman who is exiled for ever from 
her country, and who might be snatched from your 
side by secret assassination at any moment?’ My 
lord, my lord, it is a gloomy prize you court—think 
again.” 

“I have nothing to think of,” he responded, “but 
grief if you refuse me. Ah, princess, I would try 
to make your future happier than your past has 
been.” 

She half rose, with an impulsive cry of yearning 
love, then sank back with a paling cheek. 

“Tt cannot be!” she moaned, pressing the prayer- 
book to her bosom. “ My Christiana tried to serve 
me—she died. My bishop was faithful to me—he 
died. You, ‘my friend, ah, if you were taken from 
me, I would, indeed, be bereft. Dear knight, f shall 
not involve you with my fatal entanglements ; I will 
hide myself in obscurity, and risk no more sacrifices.” 

He knelt at her feet, and passionately repeated his 
prayer; all that love could urge, that solicitude for 
her could prompt, tliat true and unselfish fidelity to 
cer welfare could suggest, he poured forth eloquently, 
vehemently. 

At last she raised him by a look; she placed her 
white hand in his; she laid her royal head upon his 
breast. 

“ Death has parted me from my two other friends,” 
she breathed; “it is fitting that death alone should 
part me from the third. Lord Edgar Berney, I will 
be your wife.” 

Tenderly he pressed the lonely and weary princess 
in his arms, and vowed to make this day the turning- 
point in hor gloomy life, between past sorrow and 
future joy. 

“Heaven bless the day!” said Gretchen, in her 
rough English, looking at the pair acrosg the misty 
garden, 

“ Heaven bless the day!” echoed Mabel Fane, 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Tho’ all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes: 

Shakespeare, 
Worp was sent back to Berney Wood to prepare 

the household and the house for the new mistress. 
Immediately upon the marriage, Lord Edgar de- 
signed to bring his bride to Bishopstowe, and 
wrote to his family in London, apprising them of his 
approaching union with the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate lady who had been known as Bishop Thonvenal’s 
niece, He communicated enough of her true history 
to his haughty family to ensure her an eager wel- 
come to their hearts; and his sisters, Ladies Jose- 





phine and Oriana, hastened at once to Berney Wood 
in order to arrange a suitable home for the prin- 
cess who had been so gracious as to accept their 
brother for her husband, 

Earl Lonsdale and the countess proposed following 
them in timeto weleome their daughter-in-law home; 
her tragical story appealed straight to their hearts. 

Wade arrived in Bishopstowe three days’ after 
Miss Tyrtol’s wedding-day. The first news he heard 
from Merrivale of the “ Dragon” was that the dead 
body of Peregrine Tyrrol had been discovered the 
previous morning in the woods, a mile from Vionunsa. 

His funeral passed Wade in the street. 

“ How do they say he died?” he inquired of the 
innkeeper. 

** Murdered!” half whispered the man. 


Wade was not surprised ; ie nodded once or twice. | 


“ Any suspicion a-going ?” he next asked. 

“ Nary a suspicion, Perlereé wobbling round, with- 
—— a rag of a clue to go by, Skull clean clove 

n.” 

“None of the servants at Vionuna, eh?” 

“ Doose a bit. They wor all proved to be hard’ at 
work tending on the weddingers. Doctors said 
Tyrrol had been brained on the wedding-day ; the 
examination bore ‘em out in it, too.” 

“ What do folks say about it?” 


“ Oh, queer enough things, some on ’em. ‘One of | 


the Honourable Miss De Roses tries to cram down 
folks’ throats that he’d went and killed hisself, ’cos 
told him that our‘old bishop was dead. It’s well she'd 
known how black Mr. T'yrrol felt towards the ‘bishop 
fora certain matter you know soniethink of; and 
folks will say the good old man came to his death by 
foul means, and that Mr. Tyrrol knowed too’ much 
about it. But his killing hisself for rémiorse is‘ all 
bosh. If ever a man wor murdéred, he wor that 
man. The hat he had on wor smashed right’ down 
on his face, and the back of his head wor crushed 
in. The stick that done it was lying near him, a 
heavy knotted cudgel, with the mark of a hand on 
the end of it. No doubt though he wor some’at cut up 
when he heered that the bishop ‘were dead and gone, 
wot ever wor the reason; they he acted like a 
crazy man. The white gloves he’d woré wos found 
in tatters, all ‘through the garden-beds where he’d 
tramped blind-like, an’ he come to the’ gate-house, 
where old Miles wor, without ere a hat on his head. 
It wor Miles’s hat he got which wor smashed d own 
over his eyes,” 

“ Miles then saw him go into the woods ?” ‘asked 
Wade, who was listening attentively. 

“My lad, that did he; and when it wor said that 
Mr. ‘t'yrrol wor amiésing, it wor Miles ‘wot put ‘em 
on the track where te look for’him. You see, for a 
day or so they all thought that Mr. Tyrrol wor locked 
in his room in the sulks, for his temper ‘wor dreadful 
lately ; and nobody durst break into the door to see 
till: they told Sir Maurice that the young master 
hadn’t been seen since the wedding-day. Then he 

ve orders for to forcé the door, and finds out that 

ytrol aren’t there at all. So the fluster begins, und 


old Miles comes trotting up to the house and tells’ 


when he'd last saw him; and it turns out that Miles 
wor the last man what see him alive.” 

“ And were Miles examined strict?” asked Wade, 
with intense interest. 

“Oh, yes; but, bless you, wot could he say except 
wot he'd saw? Nobody in their wits could suspect 
him of the murder, for the old chap is hardly able to 
lift a stick, much less to fell a man with it. The 
poor old cove wor mighty down in the mouth when 
the body come out’ of the woods; he are a soft- 
hearted old man, he are.” 

“It’s a black story,” said Wade as he left the bar, 
“and’ll have a black end to it, you'll see.” 

He rode off to Vionuna. 

His destination was the gate-house, which Miles 
kept; he entered the dusky little room without 
knocking. 

The old man was peering over a London news- 
paper, which his bleared but eager eyes could scarcely 


see. 

Wade marked the un start which he gave at 
the opening of the door, the hurried glance round, 
and the shaking hands which dropped the news- 
paper to the floor almost behind his chair. 

Wade went straight to him and pressed his hand 
heavily upon his shrinking shoulder. 

“No use keeping mum any longér, Miles,” he said, 
“ you ones jist as well as I does who killed Mr. 

yrro! Taal 

“I knows!” gasped the old man. 
that o’ me, lad?” 

“ Don't gammon, old man,” said Wade, impatiently ; 
“you can’t throw dust in my eyes. Who used to 
swear blue ruin on young master in this here very 
room? I’ve heard the talk—never you fear. Who 
used to dodge in and out like a dog at a fair, spyin’ 
on the bishop, then spyin*on young master’s pocket- 
book to see wot he'd get for it? You wasn’t al- 


“Whoever said 


| mine; I own, but 





ways so mum when the talk was ‘as ow you'd stand 
chums together as long as them guineas 0’ his’n 
would last, Ol, I aren’t blind, Miles, nor deaf 
neither. Own up soon.” ; 

“ Wade, boy, you're on’y tryin’ it on,” whined the 
old man, piteously. “£ swear I doesn’t know no 
more’n I° give out; I see nothink more, believe me 
or not as it suits you.” 

“TI don’t suspect that you see the deéd done with 
your own ” gaid Wade; “but you kin put me 
on the track of the beggar what done ft, and, blarme 
vale shall do so. Were it the manI has'in my 
eye? Out with it.” : 

Shivering with fright; the ‘old creature sank back 
in his wooden chair ; his hands hug powerless at. 
each: side, and. his watery eyes appealed abjectly to 
the frowning, resolute Wade for ones 

* Don’t talk like that where they'll hear you, 
lad,” he whispered, shiveringly. “I’m an old man ; 
l'd starve if I hadn't the gate-house. Don't you go 
for‘to turn out the old tian. Young miaster weren't 
so much to grieve after, an’ he was no fridtid of ‘yours. 
Out with it?" repel Wade, eril or Pil 

ut it,” repeated angrily, “or 
trudge right up there to Sir Maurice, and he'll have 
you in jail "fore night.. The gent weréu’t'a friend of 
murders murdér, and when a chap 
has a suspicion of where to fasten thé blame he'd be 
a black coward to hold his tongue, Come now.” 
‘ Miles oe ee round, and, seeing no de- 
livrance, he w ‘almost inaudibly : Nee 

“Hehe was in'here a gabbing about his debts, 
when young master he came to the door and asked 
for a hat. slipped out before Mr: Tyrrol see him 
right, and I’ve never saw either oh ‘em ‘alive since. 
And that’s the trath.’”” ry 

‘“* Where was he from?” demanded Wad 

“ Don’t know, lad;'tipon my word I don’t.” 


“ Wherte'did he say he was off to ?” 
* Didn't say, lad, upon my——” - 


“Why were you poring over that r when ¥ 
came in?” interrupted Wade, ‘coolly 


“ ng it up, 
and glancing down'the page which had been, 


co 
“It's a on r, old cliap, and you were look- 
ing at the shipping inteHigence. Come, now, didti’t 
your friend tell you he would go to’ London, and gS, 
off to foreign parts‘ when one of them ships sailed 

“ Yes,” faltered Miles. 

“ Sure?” persisted Wade, threateniagly. ° , 

'“ Dead sure,” mumbled the frightene:! gate-keeper ; 
“but maybe he changed’ his mind When he ste wit 
he done. nie 

“We'll find out if he did,” suid Wade, stalking 


out. 

He galloped back to the “ Dragon,” and got a light 
gig; he also burrowed a broad-trimmed fet, which 
concealed his face, and an ample evercoat, which 
changed the contour of his figure. 

. It was dark when lie started off to drive to Lon- 
on. 

He preferred his light gig and the long road to the 
coaches and railway carriages which would , have 
shortened the labour and distance, 

He took all the lanés, all the’ old roads, all the 
short cuts which aman with murderon his soul 
might choose, who expected eventually to reach Lon- 
dou by these paths, and’ yet wished to hide his mur- 
derer’s face from every eye. 

There were plenty of wayside inns even on this 
out-of-the-way route; and Wade, ad he went, asked 
at eachif aman answering to such a description had 
passed within the last three days. 

He was unsuccessful, 

When he put up fora few hours’ rest his journey 
had as yet been utterly in vain. ‘Next morning he 
tried all the farmhouses, all the huts, and remote 
cottages. 

Had a man answering to this description halted on 
any, 4 pes here during the last days and a 
night ’ / 

He was successful. 

A nian like that had slept in the barn two nights 
ago, and had gone away before dawn, 

His face was smooth and lean—no, not a hair on lip 
or cheek or chin. His hair? yes, it’ was dark and 
thin, rather long. | His eyes? well, you couldn't see 
the colour, they were 80 bloodshot. Terrible eyes! 
They frightened the babe in its mother’s arms. 

lat clothes did he have on him? 

A labourer’s blouse, moleskin trousers, and an old 
cloth cap. He had in his hands a blackthory 
ener) anda bundle tied up in‘s red cotton handker- 
chief. 


i... limped when he’ walked; he said he was dead 
at. : 


cki 


Wade drove after the man with the red bundle and 
the blackthorn stick; he drove all day, tracing him 
everywhere. | ' 

ade supped at @ tumbledown hostelry, where 
the sportsmen from the adjacent town refreshed 
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themselves when they scoured the surrounding 
heath. 

A man answering to his description had had 
something to eat there at moon, He had sat out 
there by the door on that bench while he drank his 
beer, and his teeth chattered as he held the mug to 
his lips. 

His band, too, shook as if he liad the palsy. He 
dashed the liquor on the ground, swearing awfully ; 
le said there was a taste like poison in it, 

He was a frightful-looking man, 

He had hardly got out of the watchdog’s way 
when he g at him, savage’ as a panther, and 
nearly broke his chain trying to get after him. 

The very babes shrank from him, and the very 
dogs, peaceable to all else, tried to tear such a wretch 
limb from limb, 

Wade drove on. 

The twilight was longand dewy, the unfrequented 
road was pleasant with the smell of buds and wet 
grass and newly turned mould. 

He counted the milestones as he made them out 
in the gathering gloom; he calculated, too, how far 
@ weary yet desperate man might walk in a given 
time. 

He gave him an hour for two miles. 

He gave him seven hours’ start ; and lightly rattled 
over the fourteen miles, 

He then slackened speed, and gently trotted into 
a grassy lane, where @ line of ancient willows ran ou 
either side, and met overhead. 

It was nine o'clock of the night. 

The round moon flung a silvery light against the 
right-hand row of willow. trees; a bright pathway 
streamed across the: grassy lane from between every 
— a ‘i 

Abi barrier lay between ev ht way; 
the shadow of @ trank, iment tere 

Five minutes after Wade had entered the bye lane 
be saw a mun reeping infront of him. 

He carried @ stick over his shoulder, and on the 
end of it hung a bundle: ' 

He crawled out of the shining pathway into the 
blackness; out of the blackness into the shining path- 


ba 

‘he gi htly sprav behind ‘on the grassy 
road, Bie; ada we that the bundle was red 
and that the stick was a blackthorn. 


The gig light! nuseng, Dosis the man, and he 
as 


lifted his face 
driver. 

His oyna were terrible eyes; they were bloodshot 
and wild, 

The driver shot into the blackness; not a word 
was spoken. 

The gig sprang lightly by and flashed from light 
to light into the distance. 

‘The man fared.on, with a long, ceep sigh. He 
thought himself so clever! 

Wade dashed at: full speed into the town, which 
was only about two miles from the place where he 
Lad discovered Tyrrol’s murderer, 

He went to a magistrate; got a warrant and a posse 
of constables, and walked out to:meet him. 

They met him about half a mile from the town. He 
was limping painfully on his  blistered feet, but he 
was hoping for rest soon. 

Wade went to him, and looked closely into his 
aniazed face, é 

“ Jonson, you were a fool to do it,” he said. “ You 
night have n sure it would be traced to you.” 

Jonson Opened his mouth stupidly as he stared 
— Wade to the group of men which surrounded 

im. 

It seemed like a trick of necromancy to him. 

““Wade, what's up now ?” he groaned, with a blas- 
phemons oath. 

“The game, my cove,” smirked a constable, laying 
professional clutch on his arm, “ Come now, mister, 
no dodges, nor no lies, ‘Murder will out.” 

Jonson gtood his ground. 

But his nerveless knees wonld strike.each other, 
dis smooth, blenched face would quiver with terror, 
his hands would clutch franticly at. the empty air; 
in fact, his traitorous body instantly betrayed his 
Guilty conscience, and fast.as he could speak belied 
his words, 

“What have I to do with murder?” he stam- 
mered. “I don’t know what you mean, nor who's 
murdered.” 

_Stammering, biting his quivering lips, and clearing 
his hoarse throat, yet, in spite of all he got this 
‘out, only to be met with a burst of dry laughter from 
the officers. 

“Look at him. He who doesn’t know what we 
mean!’ derided’one, pointing at. his face. “ Areu't 
that beantiful innocence itself?, Look at him shiver- 
‘ing like he'd got the ager! All right, dodger, a bat 
kin see through you. You’re our man, sure enough. 
Come on now.” 


“No use play-acting,” Jotison,” said Wade; “1 


tly start to look at the 





knows too much about your private chats with young 
master in the bishop’s woods. Qh, I knows a thing 
or two, Ican tell you. Miles has blowed on you, 
for all your bribing of him to hold his tongue about 
how you hated Mr. Tyrrol. It’s all up, you see.” 

The doomed man fell on his knees in the dusty 
road, and grovelled for merey, all the while vebe- 
mently declaring his innocence. 

ppg: dragged him up and carried him off 
to jail 

When the prisoner was searched, a greasy pocket- 
book was taken from him. On its being shown to 
Wade he took out two bits of paper, written in pencil, 
which were pinned inside, both in Tyrrol’s writing. 
Ou ope was yatopal i eplinieonsis’ 

** Por story of o ing, ten pounds—P, Tyrrol to 
8. Jonson, Dr. Paid.” RS 

On the other was written: 

“Two hundred guineas. 

“T hereby pred ks to'pay to Simon Jonson the sum 
of two hundred guineas, for story of the black box. 

: “Signed, P. Tyrrot.” 

Under the signature of the latter was scrawled, 
apparently with a blunt pencil, in Jonson’s most 
erabbed characters, these words : 

* Debt forgiven for a consideration by Simou Jon- 
son. June First.” 

On the first of June Tyrrol had been murdered. 

It was enough. _ Jonson confessed all. 


(To be continued.) 








FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—@— 
CHAPTER SXXL 
Rid me these villains from your companies, 
Hang them or stab them, drown them ina draught, 
Coufound them by some course. 
Timon of Athens, 
Tue body of Mark Renfrew had struck down two 
of the advancing group, and created great confusion 
among the six or igh men that composed it, but 
the violence of the shock held them motionless an 
stunned until Storme’s fierce clutched his 
perfumed locks and half him_to his knees 
—where Storme held him, with a grip like iron, say- 


ing, peared: 

“T am mme! Iam Hayland! Ihave found 
my wife! I have found my child—the child you 
bribed that Frenchman to destroy! What mercy 
do Pry expect, assassin ?”’ 

ut the earl was now at Stormo’s side, saying: 

* Cousin Childerio, let him answer for his crimes 
to the law. Remember your promise to me.’’ 

“My promise was that I would not harm Jules de 
Cressy, my lord,” replied Storme, whose blood was 
up. “I could ily forgive Jules de Cressy, whose 
falsehoods and intended villany were the conception 
of the moment—but this villain has been at his 
work for years. I have sworn to trample his heart 
as he has trampled mine. Mark Renfrew——’”’ 

“Robert ! my husband!” here exclaimed Orania, 
springing to him and hse why gs “te arms around his 
neck. “Oh, dono murder! Stain not your hands 
—the hands of my husband—the hands of our little 
darling’s fa stain not your soul with 
murder |’’ 

“Right! always right!” said Storme, yielding to 
the entreaties of his wife. ‘ But let them be bound.” 

“By what rigut shall any man bind me ?” de- 
paaigprig pt nae on his feet, but still in the 

sp of the smuggler. 
ait en Pasha thunders !”’ here roared Basant, 
who had made no effort to rise from the floor, but 
— was staring at Lord Barland. “Ah, impos- 
sible!” 

“Tt is true, traitor,” said the earl, who had re- 
cognised the brutal captain of the “ Alta Mouta” 
in this French bravo. ‘1am _he who was Sir Chil- 
deric de Cressy. Here, men of the Hall, bind these 
two. Who is the man you are placing upon that 
settee, my friends ?” 

This question was addressed to the persons who 
had been admitted by the old porter, and upon 
whose entrance with their burden the old man 
uttered that cry of horror of which we have just 
spoken. 

One of the group, the landlord of the “ Cressy 
Arms,” replied, in a loud, excited tone: 

“ It is the body of Mr. Jerome. He is dead!” 

The words reached the ear of the pale and aeeanty 
mother, who, as they were spoken, was at the h: 
of the great staircase. With.a shrick of bitter an- 

ish, she rushed down the stairs and_ tried to force 

er way to the corpse of her son. 

“ Better not look at him, lady,” said one of the 
group, a rough but. kind-hearted villager, as he 
threw himself between her and the body. ‘* Notjust 
yet, lady. It be’nt a sight for a mother.” 

“Out of my way! You said it was the body—oh, 
Heaven !—of Jerome! of my son! Let mepass,’’ she 


ac 





shrieked, and with furious strength she thrust the 
man aside. 

Her wild eyes fell upon the livid face of her be- 
loved—dead! in the centre of whose broad forehead 
was a small bluish wound, from which much blood 

flowed over the handsome, Apollo-like face. 

She knelt, she pressed her lips to lips whence all 
life had fled. Her wailing cries filled the hall, each 
wild exclamation a shriek. 

“Cold! Dead! Jerome! Pride of my soul! Dead! 
My boy! Myson! My darling! Oh, Heaven!’ 

hen she sprang to her fect, ficrce and desperate as 
a tigress facing the hunters that have slain her cub. 
With eyes of e, with gestures of rage, of hate, 
of desired revenge. 

“ Who killed him? Who? Answer me! Who 
killed my son? -Who.?”’ 

But all were silent. Those who knew dared not 
confront this furious, bereaved, half-mad mother. 

Her glance fell then upon the face of Mark Ren- 
frew, who, with Basant, was held by the iron hands of 
Captain Storme. 

“Mark Renfrew !”’ she screamed, glaring at him, 
and he dared not lift his guilty gaze to het fiory 
stare. “Youkilledhim! You had a hand in this 
deed! You plotted it, if your accursed hand did not 
doit. Fiend! Assassin !” 

She flew at him like a tigress, but rescuing hands 
extricated him from her frantic grasp. 

“ Who killed Jerome ?” once more screamed Julia, 
again on her knees by the corpse, ‘* Who?’ 

“ Not I,” roared Renfrew, smarting from his lace- 
rated face. “It was Rob MacMaurice.” 

“Why, who is he?” 

** A Scotch gentleman,” replied Renfrew, sullenly, 
“who ee Jules de Cressy to-day in the 
main street of the town ; and Jules de Cressy told 
Jerome that if he would fight Rob MacMaurico, and 
kill him, Jules de Cressy would recognise Jerome as 
his son and heir. I see Jules de Cressy is looking 
at us—talk to him, and not to me, for it was he who 
a5" pated ace tated at ths pale , 

sprang up, and glared at the pale face o 
—_ Fy looked down from the gallery above the 


“You plotted this murder, did you, Jules de 
Cressy ?”’ she cried, stretching her hands towards 
him. “My boy fought for you—his coward-hearted 
father! e died—he is dead! Redeem your pro- 
mise in the presence of the dead, Jules de Cressy! 
Confess that he was your son, Iwas his mother, 
I demand it in the presence, in the name of the 
dead! You will not! Oh, base man!” 

¥ arn f madam—if your son—in fact—that is 
—I would say— it is none of my doing—I did not 
kill Jerome,’’ stammered Jules as he stared down, 
with guilt in every feature. 

“He was your son, and you knew it when you 
forced your quarrel upon his hand !’’ she hurled back, 
with wildvehemence. ‘* You feared him—you hated 
him—you knew he was your son—you wished he 
was dead—you plotted for his death, you did! you 
did! base, unnatural father! May my curse, and 
the death of this murdered boy—your assassinated 
son—cleave to your soul, and ring the doom of the 
damned in your tortuged brain for ever! for ever, 
Jules de Cressy! for ever!’’ 

Her shrill shriek rang wildly throughout the 
great mansion. 

Then, turning her hot eyes from the pale and 
shrinking villain, as he clung tremblingly to the 
balustradé above, she knelt again by the side of her 
dead Jerome, and, sobbing in speechless woe. 
laid her wet cheek upon the broad breast whose 
young and ambitious heart was stilled for ever. 

Jules de Cressy hurried away from the gallery, 
and, flying as if pursued, rushed into a hall that led 
to his bedroom. But one pursued him; and that 
one was Salva Ravasi, his valet. 

Ravasi had heard all, understoodall. He had his 
own interest to protect. He overtook Jules, darted 
past him, wheeled round and confronted him, just 
under a large bronze lamp that rested in a bracket 
affixed to the wall. 

“ My lord!” he began as Jules started back amazed. 
“My lord, I and you have something——” 

“Tam no lord!” snarled his master, gnashing 
his teeth. “Iam nobody—Iam nothing—or soon 
shall be! Out of my way.” 

“Ho! you are nobody!’ sneered Ravasi, still 
standing in the way. “ You admit that! you are no 
lord, no baronet, nobody! Well, you are my debtor 
—you owe me something—I have your draft-—” 

**It is not worth more than the paper it is written 
upon,” hurled Jules back, fiercely. “I am ruined. 
Iam a beggar—if I dare live to face beggary. Out 
of my way, dog!” 

He grasped the collar of: the valet and strove to 
thrust him aside. 

“A beggar, are you!” said Ravasi, in Italian, 
angrily. “I let no beggar shake me. Beggar, you 
have often cuffed me. ‘Take some of your oufing 

i ! 


So saying, Ravasi dealt his late lord several sound- 
ing slaps in the face, making him stagger to, the 
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wall, where Ravasi held him with one ‘hand and | 
buffeted him in the face with the other, 

“T make thas, my be lord, your grand 
toilette,” sneered "the vindietive Italian. ‘TI curl 
thus your moustache—so!—to make a slight fierce- 
ness, my beggar lord. I put on alittle fine rouge to 
give you some colour in your sallow cheeks—so ) and 
so—as you used to like a high colour—my beggar 
lord, And I take my pay with this on your cars— 
right and Jeft.” 

"Then, crowding his laté matter against the wall, 
the Italian began a storm of tlaps ‘and blows upon 
his ears, just as Kinmore staggered towards them, 
hiceuping With the gravity of intoxication. 

“Well peta in, Jocko of Naples. Baste him, . I’ll 
see fair play 

Kinmore had been left to himself, when the clamor 
of the bell in the library had aroused the worder of 
all in the house, Both Ravasi, and Marks had 
burried away to learn the cause of the disturbance, 
and during the progress of events as has been do. 
scribed he had awakened from his heavy sleep, and 
issuing fotth from his apartment, reeling and stag- 
gering, , came up in time to see Ravasi euffing Jules 

e Cressy, 

“Well put in, Jocky Rocky of Naples !’’ he said, 
balancing himself as best he could near the pair. 
** Lay on, Macduff !’”’ 

But the presence of Kinmore as a witness of his 
disgrace ut the hands of his valet aroused all the 
vindictiveness in the heart of Jules de’ Cressy, who 
darted from the grasp of the Italian, snatched 
the heavy lamp from its bracket, sprang at Ravasi 
with the nimbleness and ferocity ofa weasel, grasped 
the valet’s throat with fingers of steel, and beat him 
in the face with the lamp. 

In an instant the valet’s face was bathed in his 
own blood. The ficree courage of the slight-built 
Englishman Was more than a match for the burly 
Neapolitan. 

**Good for Vereton!’’ cried Kinmore, forgetting 
for tho moment,the true name of Jules. “ Five to 
one on Vereton Cressy de Jules de Clarence—or—I 
forgot his name.’ 

Ravyasi was now upon his knees, striving to avoid 
the rapid and tremendous punishment he was receiv- 
ing, and astounded by this mnenpertes exhibition of 
strength and courage in a man he had always be- 
lieved an effeminate coward. 

“Saint Beatrix!’ gasped Ravati as he drew his 
dagger. ‘He means to kill nie!” 

“Yes! to kill yon, dog!’’ snarled Jtiles, avoiding 
the upward. and backward. thrust of his valet’s 
stiletto, arid dashing the lamp with fearful effect 
against Rayasi’s temples, 

The dagger flew from Ravasi’s hand: He sank 
gore dead. ‘The last furious blow had beaten in his 
sknil. 

“ You've done for him, ,Vereton,”” said Kinmore, 
recling nearer, and clinging to the bracket of a 
lamp that was burning near the door—the door that 
opened into the ante-room of Jules de Cressy’s bed- 
room. “You have cooked his fish !”’ 

“ But not yours!” cried J alee) now @ madman in 
his thirst for vengeance UPgp all his enemies, and 
especially “upon ‘this man Who. had treacherously 
made him the lawful husband of Julia Sterlington. 
“T have not settled with you, traitor—Ned Logan!’’ 
exclaimed Jules as he sprang upon the drunken man 
and beat him to the floor. 

“ Don’t murder me, Vereton!” shonted Kinmore, 
as Jules snatched up Ravasi’s dagser, aud raised 
it over him. “Don’t murder me! 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
Last scene of all, 
‘That ends this strange, eventful history. 
As You Like It. 

THE reader is asked to remember that the scenes 
and incidents of the preceding chapter transpired 
with a rapidity which consumed but‘a few minutes. 

From the moment when Julia de Cressy knelt for 
the third time by the corpseof Jerome to the instant 
when Jules snatched up the stiletto of Ravasi not 
more than five minutes had elnpsed. 

‘** Don’t niurder me; Vertton !” shonted -Kinmore 
as Jules raised the dagger. “‘ Help!‘help! murder !” 

“Oh, they are conning!” said Jules, hearing the 
rush of approaching feet—fot those in ‘the great en- 
trance hall had heard the sounds of combat in this 
quarter of the mansion, and when Ravasifell had 
directed their attention hitherward. ‘“'They are 
coming,” snarled Jules as he battled airishst the 
uprnaise d hands of the prostrate Kinmore, striving 
to deliver ‘a fatal thrust at the mari’s breast ‘or 
throat. “They are coming—but not in tims to' save 
you, Ned Logan!” 

“Help! He has a ditk! He is stabbing me! 
Help! "Murder! !” shouted Kinmore, ‘hi8 brain ‘no 
longer drunk, but his body feeble witli‘s @runkard’s 
weakness. ‘‘Hel 

"Ha! you got bat through your arm! ‘You'shall 
have it through your heart—or in—ha! you have it 
in your throat!” howled the infurinted Jules as he 





With a scream of pain‘and cee Ore drove 
his fist upwards into the fice of! his’ y, lifttig’ 
him from ‘him. 

Jules perediving ‘that others were! indents near, 
and believing /his*last thrtist fatal, fed: ‘ito the 
abte-room of his bedrobm;shut and ioeked ‘the door 
after him, rushed on intohis! bed-chambér adjoin- 
ing, and locked the doorofthat-also.as he entered: 

Lam a dead man !’*:groanvd:Kinmoreas he ‘was 
raised to his feet by some of the many who rushed 
forward, too late to intercept tha flight: = Jules/de 
Cressy. ‘The villainhas stabbed:me in the neck |’’ 

“Oarry him to bed!’"eommanded the earl, who 
wes v= | | aaa ** Who is this on the floor? He 
1s dew 

p Ravasi, the valet. of Vereton—I mean. of Jules 
de Cressy,” called odt Kinmore ag he was carried 
away. ve 
“This is a terrible deed,” said the earl. “ Remove 
the body. Jules de Oressy must not es ryt 

The words had hardly escaped from his lips when 
the sharp erack of ‘a pistol'was héard in the direc- 
tion of the apartment to. which the assassin had 
fled, and instantly after a second resounded, 

“He has shot himself!” exclaimed the eatl, ina 
voice of horror. ‘* Good Heavens ! “had I anticipated 
such tragic results awaited ‘ny return to my baro- 
netcy I would have been slower in coming. Force 
open the doors. Find the miserable man.’ 

The door was burst inwatd as Captain Storme 
hurled his stout shoulder againstit, and in a second 
the ante-room was filled with those who sought for 
Jules de Cressy. 

Let us) enter the bedroom of; a man before its 
door is also crushed in by ae ho seek for him. 

Jules de Cressy ,was not‘ in‘this:'toom. He had 
passed into the one beyond, closing and locking be- 
hind him a third door or was he in this third 
room, which was thé ante-room Of the secluded pri- 
vate parlour'in whith we firstintroduced him to the 
reader. But hé had fled through this third room 
into the secluded:parlour, and has closed and locked 
a fourth door behind-him since he stabbed Kinmore. 

He was here, in this same room, and nearly at the 
same hour as“on the proyinne night, when he sat 
there at that table, gazing admiringly at the minia- 
ture of Orania Haylaud Storme, 

He had fled to this place to die, He knew, ashe 
fled, that two recently loaded’. pistols were ‘in the 
drawer of the 
what he called his diary to lie to Orania’s husband. 

He found the weapons and 
logked the doors only that he might, have time-te 
commit suitide.. He had no desire te live.’ To live 


would be to perish on the eallpwe Ne be Hooted at by | 
his enemies—to lie for a time in & félon’s cell, and | 


thence to be dragged to be hanged! 


A tall, waxen candle was burning on the marble | 


shelf of the great mirror in whith he had admired 
his sand-coloured beard'a thousand times. 

He would do what damage he could ére he died. ‘He 
snatched up the candle, he fired the rich curtains of 
the lofty windows of that alcdvo that had hidden 
Julia’s witnesses of his confession that he was 
Pigrenes Vereton and her husb 

This done, in a moment’ he re tkced ‘the candle 
upon. the’ shelf of the thitror, ard; with a pistol in 
each hand, stared for a time at the reflection of him- 
self in the mirror. 

He was resolved to die; yet ‘he took ‘a last and 
lin ering gaze at the idol, the god of his past life. 

That is—at himself! 

He beheld a face ghastly palo, butresolute. Every 
feature was rigid with the weird “frostindss of dés- 
pair. Noline of hopeall blank dismay, conscious- 


} ness of total defeat, the desperation © a fiend who 


poises himself for an instant upon thé brink of the 
hd into which his own crimes bid him leap—for 


a face bruised and blackened by the fists of Ra- 
vasi—dead Ravasi, who has only just gone before— 
downward. 

He was es to make the last'footprint of crime 
in the awfu ually sinful march of ah utterly iniquitous 
life. ‘He h 
could make but one,more footprint. He could com- 
mit but one more’crime. 

The fatal footprints of crime from his ‘youth upto 
moment of despair wer’ inscribed i in his braif, 

US : 

Disobedience to parents; indolence and’ thef€ ; 
gémbling and lying; robbery and ‘conspiracy ; for- 
gery and perjury ; dueling ; ; Murder; arson ;'sui- 
cide ;' perdition ! 

He saw it all. He did not repent. He hated the 
universe. He placed 'the pistols to his head—the 
muzzle of one in his ‘mouth, the ‘muzzle of the other 
at his right temple. ’ 

He intended tb mitke ‘sure work. 

He’ pulled each ‘trigger, and but one’ pistol ex- 
ploded. But one“the one whose muzzle was' be- 
tween’his teeth!” **' 

é tS hurt! ' Yes, buf not wounded to instant 
ea 

He saw‘ his Gestroyed face ‘in the ‘mirror! ‘It 


\ they were ‘the e 


te ‘from which he had taken | 
} and groaned furiovs 0 
ed them. He | 


reachéd ‘the ‘edge of the abyss. He, 


inate of Jerome, he 





| glared back'at/Him weiPrtocking him, ’ He drnew it! 


was his own face, for the eyes were unhurt; and 
Of Tiles doOressy glaring from 
what was, fast beforepthé fave of aman. j 

With a cai oe ‘wowrse, for! he vould not dpeak; 
he re-cocked ‘th @ treaghorous: undistharged : ‘pistol; 
—~ yore it at nae tons le again. 

oded: | dell ix 3 but he was not 

deat ball; reeds 


‘only scarred hissealp. » 


charge alone had struck bien down. 

Alive, and likely |to live for, bevel. \Praenpe the 
might bereawed fren spicing tobe: 

Yet he was ee ).Tise, now that he is down, 
and the flames up im great masses 
around the 


But Jules de ain he was not to die by fire, thongh 
he hoped and feared by, a 4 might. Any death. 
iy phat ty, a dengan s hand 's caer § 


ers had 
aD! throu troahh An first es xe ‘ Pinkie fi ms Sa 

He Biomech orriblg sound; a » sti 
ow 
Tae base «Sate bai, * tk Mid MMbdiNE’ tobe 
was down; and he might''bé’ rescued and ‘made to 
live for the scaffold. 

A third crash: ‘Hal aT Ra iste Wa See 
he still lived. "Phe ‘was’ becoming thick reve 
smoke. ae hoped he o might be ited yet. ' 

Ha! door'was ornshed in.’ There was 
too‘ abr none to-hide him ‘from the powerfal man 
who enagehes him bi tee hare rari with him. 

knew teas! thethdn whowarried ‘him was 


room, i ; 
ba In with alland pat oat — yout cam save 
the house ! R..... a 


‘Storm: the os oter- 
peer cmon great énteance Tales to the. gall there on 
the’ floor. Some; on. threw /n ; basket of. ice-cold 


water upon him+for: his clothes were, on fire—and 
ran away, 
He knew that all who ‘can are rushing to be: 


flames he. yn the pn where 
Julia first dated re ie $a 
pea ee ares to the 


bell of" ite - ; oh Q 
cried whi arian ‘ume at 
Shen: Sti} jar t ba 
erhe old’ a was 
rusty, time-corroded nes ler 18; eye it ee 
Water!” “Haste!’** 


bea WW al 1? 
all, be burned!”’ 

"He won derda ie evan ie” TY" in in 

. dragg t t , 

of the edtlery edad “atte dich by ‘tach, Vand. 


leoked G) nto pe. hall elow,. 
al with bes her pale | tai! Hiting 


tn a breast a of ox dead f° handsome 

Jerome inurdered in his golden’ ‘prinie' tlitongh him. 
He wished he was as Jerdmedead, Hs 

die, he must did, orliis life might be ‘saved’ to be 

choked out of him’ on tho¢cafféld. oHe avtithed, 


mee oye and toppled'over the edge of) sys awh 
Hap t jr sain downwards, and: Julia ‘de: Oressy 
tarted t os as ome thud: ofvflesh and crashed 


bone struck nédr+-stavted: upiand, beheld 
Jules, her rng tae eet are rm the father of Jerome, 
gasping t upon the hard oaken: ——— neattheri; s 

gpasmodic then’ the 
light of a Somathe tenacious life ee from. those 


at neh for me nk 

‘and Salis,’ hiarwidow, 
tare Sos rar Tdi, dist mase with x 
shudder, er pale ¢ a upen. 

i eitongs on murdoral yen wen ‘i! 
The int na g.o C) Was su 
dued ist peebr r ath, hour, of arduous 
work, and the pi gs ake turned ‘his attention to re- 

storing order in every part.of the mansion. 
‘We pass over briefly the chief events of the fol- 


towing few * 8, during ane the’ ‘bodiés of Jules, 


7s errastoee’s wonnd. proved ts Wo'viit ‘dang 
inmore’s wound proved to erous, 
anid in time he recovered. af 

Jerome was butied in’ a quiet, secluded grove of 
evergreens, a spot‘seletted' by’ “his mother. From 
the hour'of the térrible death of het hus nd‘Julie 


‘saidJittle, only speaking! dnd! véry bri¢fly, when ad- 


dressed. She shed no tears, and her ace wore 2 
dark, resolate eee ‘at ‘the faneral of her Son. 
At the burial sh ‘upon the: strotig arm of 
Captain Side” On the following day she left 
— Hall secretly, ry near owhen the sex- 
Little Ulis h had occasion! 'to visit the 

nd Julia de Cressy lying 

upon it—de; 


Her proud heart had broken ‘there tpon-tho new- 
made grave of the o p mental be had ever loved 
more than she loved li 

By command of the oat she, was buried sby the 
side of Jerome.. . 

Our story is now nearly ‘We have only to 


dispose -briefly of the other chargotery ! in which the 
res 


reader may have become irite 
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Mark Renfrew perished ‘in prison df fever before 
he-was brought to triel for his ortmes:' Auguste 
Basant; while 'in' prison, was claimed bythe French 
“government, anid soon after his arrival in irons. at 
Paris was executed for the crimes he had committed 
im France. Baroffint, fearimg arrest for his cotnpli- 
city in Renfrew’s Ceeds, and detection of many of 
his own rascalities, fled to America, where he soan 
nC pett acti, nA Eke torent padtadtion of 
aptain mn : ion.o 
“his test ay the’ Earl of Barland, ily obtained 
pardon frem the crows forall .that;he had done as 
a@ smuggler, forsaking the see. became famous 
for his charity and princely hospitality—nean Eng- 
lish gentleman of-wast:wealthydamed for, the happi- 
ness of his home; the beauty of his wife, and their 
mutual affection. : 

The Earl of Barland left England soon‘after he 
had placed the pardon of the crown in the hands of 
his cousin, and went to India, Thence he soon came 
back with the second wife.he,.loved so, well, Lady 
Amelia, and their danghters. ' 

The noble boy Childeric, the. bold , smuggler’s 
“ eaglet of the sea,” on ining his manhood be- 
came the husband of:our little Grie, and thas was 
the ancient, prophesy spoken of: iby David Sanders 
made true—*A De Cressy gave‘back to a Sanders 
all tho estates that'a' De'Cressy had once wrested 
from a. Sanders.” 

David Sanders lived ‘to'see ‘his‘ninetieth year ; 
and often at sunset; seated on the old stone bench 
at the entrance ‘of ‘Sanders’ Lane, he laughed a 
happy old man’s merry laugh, and told wonderful 
tales of the ancient houses to the children of ,Vis- 
count Varpret—our young, Childeric—aad Lady 
Orania—our little Orie—-and-these children: were the 
goodold man’s great-grandchildren. 

One day, when nearly ninety years‘old, while the 
old man was sitting thereon the Tseetep he Déath 
kissed his lips ashe smiled, and David Sanders died 
while he slept—and smiled, wig" 

Irene Dugarté lived, until her death, many: years 
after. the reunion of Captain Sterme:and ‘Orania, 
with them, a:most beloved and faithful friend. « 

Dame ‘Boxy finally married! “vidderer ;” ‘sur: 
vived this “ vidderer,”..qnd..wedded, that. hostler 
who to his dying day could never imagine how David 
Sanders “‘soused"lim ”” into the water-butt. 

Mr. Daniel. ,Putnutter, the monldy tapster, «vag 
one day fond dead behind a “cask o’ hale,” upon 
which was chalked : é 

Ps Fifteen thousand pounds reward!’ Dead or 
alive!” ee 

The escape, of Storme,was.a.fatal blow to Mr. 
Putnutter. 

THE END. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Ar thé final fortnightly meeting of the sedsion of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Sir BR. Murchison 
referred to the present position of Dr. Livingstone, 
jhe hn is to be sent to him. He 
Bald : , 

‘There have been great misapprehensions about 
this affair, and I have received numerous applica- 
tions from active young men anxious to, go,in 
search of Dr. Livingstone, supposing that there was 
a real expedition about to start from this country. 
or eleewhere. There is no such expedition even‘m 
imagination, avid certainly none in 0-8; ay vo 
plated in any way. Dr. Livingstone has more 

ian three years.and a halfin the, heart .of Africa 
withont a single Europ ttendant.. Lam not sure 
that the sight of a young ‘gentleman sent.out from 
England, who'was not acclimatised,:-wonld not pro- 
duce a very bad effect instead of a ‘good one upon 
my friend the doctor, because he would have to take 
care of the new arrival, who would very soon die 
there, and the poor doctorwould have-an additional 
l I have, therefore; to announce that there is 
no such intention whatever., I, have received a 
dozen letters.from admirable yonng volunteers, who 
are anxious to distinguish themselves, but who have 
not the least idea of what they are about. I have 
every reason to believe that 1,0002. that the Go- 
vernment have given will go out by the Consul’6f 
Zanzibar, who happens, accidentally, to be in this 
country, and who is going out immediately: He will 
instruct Dr. Kirk, the Vice-Consul, to refit the same 
expedition which was started béfore, but which was 
impeded by an attack of cholera. The.cholera has 
passed away entirely, the country is free from Zan- 
zibar, and the only difficulty now is to get to Ujjji, 
where my dear and valued friend:was, and still’ is, 
for he cannot move forwards or backwards without 
carriers, supplies, and so’ forth. It- will take two 
months or more for those stipplies to go from the 
seaboard to Ujiji, therefore you must put. aside all 
anxi¢ty for.some months to come. I hope in about 
Seven or eight months hence you will hear good 
news, and that very soon after we shall.see our 
friend again in his native country.” . , 

_ Nothing has since transpired respecting the. dis- 
ed traveller; but we may express the hope 








that by:the time the meetings of the seciaty recom- 
mence, the ven president will ‘have: some good 
news to commnanicate. 
i? 
THE 


DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


CHAPTER .XAllI. 
« Where an equal poise of hope anf fear 
Doth arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to:hope rather than ww old 
‘ n. 

‘Tne diamond merchant shook ‘lis head gravely as 
Aldort quitted the dungeon. 

“His diseretion!” mused Sir Edred, in’ bitter 
thought... “ His,.discretion.is that-of:adeg for his 
master, If I may gather the truth from the ram- 
bling statements of this idiotic fellow, there is # sharp 
battle at hand “between Baron Hermann and Sir Fritz 
for the,mastery of the forest, in which battle both 
Sir Fritz and this idiotmay perish. What then is 
to become of me? «My provisions being consumed, 
I shall perish miserably, either by starvation, or by 
falling inté'the hands ofthe robbers. “Yet if Baron 
Hermann dnd his son, Black Senlis, also. perish in 
the coming battle, I may make terms-with the others.” 

Aldort soon;roturned with that for which he:had 
gone, and said: ! 

“Tf shall come no ‘more until*noon. So -be pa- 
tient——" ; 

“T pray you. obtain, immédiate speech with your 
master,” exclaimed Sir Edred as the man stepped 
into the niche, , ' 

“T doubt if He ean‘come before this affair with the 
old baron is settled,” replied Aldort. “He wil] be 
angry,too, if, he sees me, for he commanded me to 
remain where I could. effect your instant retreat to 
the vault and underground passages, if the battle goes 
against.him,” zal 

“ That idiot’s love for hig master may: bé my ruin,” 
groaned Sir Edred as the pillar revolved and left him 
alone, - 

Scarcely an, hour ,jhad elapsed after the departura 
of Aldort, when Sir Edred heard distant.cries and 
shouting, and blasts of trampets,and.horns. 

“ The expected battle-/hasbegun!” he exclaimed, 
as these sounds: of ‘strife fell pon his’ ears, ‘mu filed 
by the thitk walls of’ his’ prison. 

The sounds continued fdr hours, ceasing at times 
for a few minutes, and then again startling the’ help- 
less prisoner. ; 

At Tength there was.a longer pause-than ueual ; 
the pillar revolved, and an‘armed man appeared. He 
was arrayed in mail from head-to footj'and hel meted 
like a knight. His visor-was down, and as his lofty 
crest did not permit him to:stand erect in the niche, 
he was upon one ‘knee. * 

As the pillar ceased to revolve, the knight ste 
into the prison, and stood erect in his panoply of po- 
lished steel. 

“Would you. know mo?” asked a voice, which Sir 
Edred instantly recognised as Aldort’s. 

“NotI! Now'that you have’ brayed, I know that 
I behold a donkey in’ #'lion’s skin,” replied’ Sir Edred. 
“ Why are you in this guise?” 

“That I may aid Sir Pritz, and he not. know who 
Iam.: ‘Phere has been -hot fighting going on——” 

“True; Thave-heatd the clamor, How-went the 
battle?” 

“Tt is not decided “yet ;* it will be renewed pre- 
sently, “Both 63 have suffered heavily, but Sir 
Fritz.ig, hard, put; to it, We are new: on. our de- 
fence, and the two:barons’are preparing to‘storm our 
side of the fortress.’ I saw that. I shall be needed, 
and as I know Sir Fritz, were “he to recognise me 
among the fighters, would be angry, I have encased 
myself in this mail—part of the spoil we took. from 
the waggon of: an .armourer not long ago. »If: Sir 
Pritz be pressed ‘hard, he shall behold an unknown 
knight-rush to his réscue, as the troubadonrs tell: of. 
farewell for,a time,” ; 

‘The simple-hearted Aldort then departed. . Soon 
after his withdrawal Sir Edred heard the ‘sounds of 
strife recommence with increased fierceness. 

“But that my life-may, and indeed must depend 
upon the victory,” thought Sir Edred- as he listened 
anxiously to these sounds, “this battle of thieves 
against thieves would be a very, pleasant thing to.see 
as.well as hear... I would I -were out) there to strike 
iavblow fer Sir Fritz, since if he fall I may, nay, 
must be doomed to a miserable and lingering death. 
Doubtless that thick-headed rascal in the armour of a 
knight, iain the fiercest of the fight, op perhaps is al- 
ready knocked on the head,” 

It would be vain to attemptito record the’ wild and 
incoherent thoughts of the unfortunate diamond 
merchant ag he listened for hours to the sounds of 
fierce combat,, At times, he .would pace to and fro, 
from one end of his long, narrow: prison to the other ; 





then throw himself upon his bed and listen eagerly, 





hoping’ to distingnisli’ édme sinnd or “ery that might 
bid him believe the party of Six Fyitz had gained the 
victory ; then, faifin to disthiduden anything clearly 


amid the roar of battl@>Wé*yould resume his pacing. 


To him long hours,sééthed to drag along before 


“the sounds ceased. . But at len#th they did, and.sud- 


rdenly, fora time. Then there vas a-great flourish of 
trumpets/tnd horas; followdd by the sound‘of much 
shouting,and then all became’ still, at least ta’ the 
ears of Sir Rdred..... 

His lamp had burnt out, and. he was) in total 
darkness. ‘Not a ray of light came in at the single 
small window, and/he rightly judged'thet'the sun had 
gone down eré the batile ended, 

Bat whether it-aad ended only to, be renewed on 
the next day,or(whetler Sir+Fritz «nd bis faithful 
squire “had fallen; leaying ‘the-two berons complete 
masters of thé fortress, he could not tell. 

“can only. wait,” he thought as he lay upon his 
bed, weary withiansiety, )“ If neithemSir Pritz or 
Aldort: viit.me before the dawn of another day, I 
must conclideé that both are dead, and that the secret 
of this dungeon has perished with them, and left mo 
to perish slowly in my turn.” 

Hour after’ hour passéd on, each moment increas- 
ing Sir Edred’s fear that he was confined in a dun- 
ceon whose very.existence was} mowknown to no 
living person exoept himself, ; 

“Sir Fritz is, dead—phis esquire is,dead—I.am o 
doomed man,” he thought. ‘Lshall, seen my be- 
loved Louise and my brave Ernest no more on 
earth !” : 

As he thought thus he heard the sound ef great 
and» rasty bars’ or bolts ‘being ‘moved, apparently 
within the apartment or’ dungeon ‘into which his 
single “window opened, ‘dnd immeédiately after a 
stream of torchlight gleamed through that window, 
and he beeameaware that someone Lad.eutered the 
apartment adjoining his own, 

Thick masonry was between him -ands¢hoe! apart- 
ment with »whigh’ his small, grated: wititew com- 
municated, yet he could-réadily hearand distinguish 
the speech of'those whom he could) ndt see, 

“This is the dangeon, ty lord," he heard a‘yoice 

ey “Will yor'éxamine It,“Baron Hermann P” 

“6 Ha!” thotight Sir Edred as he Neard these words, 
“the battle went against Sir Fritz!” P 

“Tt seems.a very. sécure place,” said @ voice; which. 
Sir Edred recognised as that of Baron Hermann, for 
he had had ‘dealings ‘with hinn years before. | “These 
two windows—whither look they?” 

“ Out upon the ‘forest, ‘my lord, and ‘are’ fifty feet 
from the levél of the court-yard,” replied* the voive 
which liad first spoken. “ He eatinot-escape by them, 
as he is, a broad-shouldered knave, and the windows 
are small.” ; 

“ And that small opening on the other side ?” said 
Baron Hermann. 

“« That formerly-looked upon a corridor, which was 
rather a gallery, that’ ran rourid the outside of this 
keep. “The-gallery hag ‘heen built “wp solitly; to in- 
creasé the. thickness of, the walls on this.side of the 
fortress. Only a cat could crawl through that win- 
dow.and find a wall beyond.” 

“ Then drag the follow in, and'let bim starve until 
he reveals ‘where his mastér hid ‘the diamoad mer- 
chant,” commandéd the’ baron. 

Sir Edred, listening eagerly, heard a. tiofse as of 
several men dragging a person loth to advanee into. 
the dungeon, and then recognised Aldort’s ‘harsh, 
strong voice, saying: 

“ You may starve or do aught else you like to me, 
and gain nothing, for I know nothing of the diamond 
merchant, save that Sir Fritz told ma he was dead.” 

“Thou lest,” cried the baron, “for I have the 
packet that was taken from, thea when thow wert 
struck down. It is addressed to Sir Edred Van De 
Veer, and says that.thou art.to lead him to one who 
—— But why bandy words'with such wknave? & 
know now that the diamond’ merchant’ lives, and is 
somewhere concealed near-this stroughold, We will 
starve thy secret. from thee, fool, Neither food. ner 
drink shalt thou bave until thow revealest the hiding - 
place of Edred Van De Veer. 

Sir Evired heard no reply tothis threat, but soon 
after, by the clash and jar of bolts arid bars, he judged 
that Aldort had been left alone, locked up, 

Aware that the.man would desirespeech with him, 
he drew his baskets of provisious immediately beneath 
the window, stood upon them, and brought his’ face 
on a level with the little window, if we may so term 
the opening between the two dungeons. 


(fo be continued.) 








Tr is ramoured that the Duke of Norfolk is to be 
married toa ‘princess of ‘the House of Orleans. 

Her Masesry’s Government have consented to 
provide a ship» and further assistance for the obser- 
vation of thetotal soldr eclipse in the south of Svain 
on the 22nd inst. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. C. L.’s request will receive due attention. 
AmaTEvR's communication is declined with thanks. 
Emma Mavp.—Old postage stamps are valueless. 
‘ H, J. L.'s letter has been received and will be attended 
O. 
8. A.’s is deficient in many respects and cannot 
be incerta " 
Nit Desperawpum.—Your handwriting is unexcep- 
tionable and suitable for anything. 
Mr. L. P. is referred to our standing regulation upon 
the subject of manuscripts. 
8. S—The lines seem to be an improvement upon for- 
‘mer specimens. They are, however, w the mark. 
Hasiesury.—Equal of the ents should be 
ant Equal parts ingredi 


A. 8.—The attempt is not promising. It is elaborately 
strained and mechauically faulty. 

Lorexza and Cieoratra.—The colours are a pretty 
light brown and a luxuriously dark brown. 

Mrs. Urnquuart.—The whole of the numbers of TE 
Lowpox anaes oe in print. “Elsie of Haddon” was 
completed in No. 

W. C.—1, The « M issued b A. 4 the establishment: in 
question may, we believe, be iedon. 2. The address 
is correct, 

T. E. L.—Anything you forward will meet with careful 
consideration. You have doubtless observed that it is 
against our rule to return manuscripte. 

PorticaL Cowrainutioxs, —Those forwarded Aj “Lan 
wes 3 lasahen, *B. BR. M.,” “Mons. De L.,” and “J. ey. 

clined with thanks. 

pp tere M.—Your discovery might afford some amuse- 
ment to the curious if it could be properly authenticated. 
Pailiug such authentication it is without value. 

at poastonate a - olen lost one is well 

im your “ t in other respects the 
composition is somewhat unintelligible. 

Szxea—l, The handwriting is remarkably good 2. 
Invitation notes are usually printed from an engraved 
copper-plate, and can be at a fashionable sta- 
tioner’s warehouse. 

“ pof that name is in constant 
communication with the two countries. If she carried 
any friend of yours on her last bores 3 you should have 
heard from him by the time you read this. 

Euiza J. H.—If you forward the manuscript in confor- 
mity with the regulations printed at the bottom of this 
page it will receive aoe attention. You should writeon 
one side of the paper o 

Apa and Lunty. Ps glycerine to the hands when 
you retire to rest, and wear gloves through the night. 
‘The writing is not good, but it is legible—moreover, it is 
good enough. 

H. G.’s reverics are not altogether devoid of merit. A 
great many prunings and alterations would be necessary 
ae they could presented to the attention of the 
public 

Anxious WiLLIAM.—The warts should be well cleansed. 


, Then cut away any oxcrescence that can be removed 


without pain ; afterwards apply lunar caustic daily until 
they disappear. 

James O'C.—Dr, Henry Davies’s ‘‘ Handbook of Do- 
mestic Medicine’’ will furnish you with the information 
you desire. The price is 5s. ; it can be obtained through 
any bookseller. 

W. G, W.—** Wasted Flowers” appeared in No, 290. 
All the back numbers of Tus Loxvon Reaver are in 
print, price one penuy each, or post-free for three half- 
pence each. 

M. A. W.—1. Yes. 2. We believe that such instruc- 
tion cannot be obtainedclose to the City. It may be pro- 
cured at some gymnasiums west or north; the addresses 
can be fouud in the Directory. 3. Yes, if the person be 
young. 

T. V.—You would have to take care of the young lady, 
Perhaps be ce consideration you will feel that your ex- 
perience of the world is too scanty for such @ task. Not- 
withstanding the goodness of your intentions, your ex- 
treme youth should induce you to postpone the matter. 

F. B. M.—In such a case the geutloman should wear 
complimentary mourning, which is the slightest mouro- 
ing that can be worn. Thus: black clothes, the narrowest 
black hat-band, ¢ loves, : = studs for the 
shirt. aud narrow "black tie. Three months would be a 


sufficient duration of time. The en r is the 
pr tek 0 adv s eee we > er of a 
gentleman’s left han writing is 
Cranisss H.—Your wishes will be complied wi As 
to the music it is preferable that you should ule a 
music-seller’s and make your own selection. Ask for 
some of Thalberg’s pieces for the 
B Pp as brilliant exam- 


mightselect some com 
les of the old Eng’ school, and others by 
Offenbach as specimens of able modern foreign com: 

ons. 

Groner H. gtewothirdsaea are of age, you are entitle? 
to one-third of two-thirds of the property—that is to say, 
if the property is worth ninety-nine pounds, your share 
would amount to eleven pounds. You can obtain relief 
in the erouty seare if you are entitled to it. Be care- 
ful and hesitate before you take United 
you may prosper, alone you may 

J. G. (Sheffield).—We cinnotndivies upon such a meagre 
statement. There are many things be Senbbenea, 
such as the borrower's p interest in the land, and 
whether or not it is encumbered by any mortgage. You 
should consult a respectable solicitor. It is unwise to 
qos with your money before the fullest inquiries have 

een made. 


Ronsazt.—The certificate will be of great service to you 
asan introduction, and is all you a for that pur- 
poso. You should take it with you and immediately ap- 
ply at the particular department in which you desire em- 
ployment. Other things, however, must necessarily be 
taken into consideration, such as your age, and your es- 
pecial fitness for the new duties. 

Jenosornat.—It is unusual to form a condemnatory 
judgment upon partial evidence. It should also be re- 
membered that historical anecdotes are common pro- 

erty, which each author may, in his turn, impress with 

is own a Because Rubens and Vandyke 
each painted oly Family,” does ] follow that the 
latter was a p! upon the former 
THE PATIENT MAN. 
The gift of patience! ‘tisa boon— 
A fair possession ! wager 
And he who owns it well may challenge all 
The world—the rich and poor, the great and small, 
Who fret and fume and worry through this life— 
And come off victor in the unequal strife. 
The pu am san oume Si tog high and low. 
umble 
Kno the dawn will break soon in the east, 
He sing’s Hope’s song, and spreads his simple ‘feast 
Content, as ome swift messengers should bring 
Him summo: the banquet of a king. 


cr jpaekedh aie Heel MLAS by tin 0K 
Nor bo 


to sorrow; 
runs,” and learns his lessons well ; 
Finds “sermons in the ”” and in the swell 
Of mountain billows and the bells’ sweet ehime; 
Living by faith, content he bides his time. 


The Waightest, gift I ask of Heaven is this: 

tient spirit ! 
Then will ho atch, and wait the King’s decree, 
Faithful and hopeful in humility. 
Then, though dark clouds should veil _ iw fair, 
My eyes of faith willever seeitthere! M.A. K. 


Lotrtta and Eraerimpa.—l. The blue —— appears to 
entwine a lock of dark brown bair, and the nan Coes’ 
some of a lighter brown of uncommon pt Chil- 
blains which are unbroken should be well Subbed with 
— ue bey Se rea If b+ An become Renny and 

reak, a bread-and-water poultice is necessary. e sys- 
tem medicine at the sume time, and a little sul- 
phur taken in milk is often serviceable. 


A Constaxt Reapse.—It is not absolutely necessary 
that a between a wre and a Roman Ca- 
tholie should be solemnised in churches polaneing $0 to 
each communion, ey on this 

int is that the mesrings shoul Nalie pines in a build- 
cho cote do tee om poy ps re Satecatin vs Steonda 

oice uble ceremony gone 
upon the occasion of these mixed marriages. 

wt. = ks is me my enh Sy it 

wder and firewor! & process 80 t 
Phould not be attempted by The Meretients 
of powder are 75 parts nitrate of Le gt 5 char- 

, and 10 sulphur. By the A ak or 

percussion to the above mixture ote which 

berates a carbonic acid, oxide of cakes and azotic gas, 

or = gases which constitute the expansive force of gun- 
powder. 

Somerzopr’s Darimya.—1l. Wash the head once a week, 
and every other week trim the ends of the hair; the cost 
of this ae ao isa little care and aa tie an] 


You should 
return the “salutation if poli made. If you like 
him you bave already pared a chain by means of 
which the electricity ot ve is able to enthral him ; fur 
ther to force the current would 
is a small village in Somerse 
excellent cheese. 


E. L. B—The liquor which forms the basis of walnut 
ketchup is obtained from the mixture of common salt 
with green walnut skins. Add two pounds of salt toa 
peck of skin-,and mash them well. After a few days 
they will yield a liquor which should be drained off and 
boiled until it ceases to 





r, allspice, cloves, and 

an hour. When bot- 

@ care that the spice is equally divided, ‘The 

bottles must be completely filled and well corked. They 
should be kept a few months before they are opened. 

Lavra.—Fear not ; as papa says yes, all will be well. It 

was right to ensure some small means, but since the ex- 

istence of these has becn beyond a doubt, have 

faith in the future and and love each other fondly 

and fervently. hin 4 a@ young engl shcald see their way 

to obtain the usual necessaries of life is essential. No 





marriage should take place where these conditions are ab- 





“pont. Thivy sbduld not, however, wait until a home J ged 
in appearaticd to thie parents’ can be procured. 
home is more likely t result from a pradert and happy 
ye the exertions ofa Ho penne mee. 
our heart at once, and your we nepneoned 
by him will Sely bint fo win bie way the world. 
Fanrry, dar 
Respondent cnet be bare they home and bg yes good onto 


yo Boom Brace, bene fony iat. 8 grot locking, 
in the Navy. "pasion me bfieg, 


F.E:, 6fi. pegenyel ori a lec in. good 
tion. Hespondent ‘mast be tual wood looking, and 
meas ta bl , tthe 4 
N me and lo 
pendents ee ake tender benim, endl nue 

for mmaelf. 


D. V. C, twenty-one, tall, dark, 
some, and in circumstances. 
ayoung lady of refined <0 and accomplishments. 

C. E.S., nineteen, 5ft. Sina meter. neces pnd thietrsst, 
dark brown hair, brown eyes, and dark complexion. 
spondent must be dark and good looking. 

W. N., eighteen, dark complexion, good looking, and 
loving. “as the advertiser is iu the Navy, respondent 
oe be partial to sailors, 


THLEEN . twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., a true-hearted little 


acberna and dancer, Respondent 
must be <n ped my coadentabts circumstances. 
bine eyes, M, eget 5ft. 3in., fair, with auburn hairand 
ae eyes, and domesticated. Respondent must 
tall, duck, affectionate, and about twenty-six. 
i tall, dark, domesticated, and would makea good 
housewife, ndent must be tall, dark, loving, fond 
of home and fireside nisiereentn and in a good position, 


T am » fe domesticated, cheerf mane live 
= Hespondest et a coaslieata abe t the 


Juuta, twenty- two, medium height, fair pao, © a 
housekeeper, and capable of rendering home _ 
ndent must be her senior, aud in business 

Janne, nineteen, 5ft. 6tin., + brown hair, a letter- 

WhO Ww ould make a = and loviug eskaeed. 
Respondent pose be away eighteen, kind, loving, fond 
of homs, and faithful. 

Constanczs and Fiorexce.—‘“ Constance,” eighteen, 
short, dark hair and eyes, lively, and cheerful “ Flo- 
rence,” eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, affectionate, 
and fond of home. Respondents must be not over weer 
five, dark, and handsome ; tradesmen preferred 

Communications RECEIVED : 


Manian is responded to 1 rae ” twenty-one, tall, 
dark, _pitectionate, a and a gentlema mae 7 me 
. G. by—" 8 e dark, loving, and 
will make a good dts. 
Cc. G. by—' ‘ Augusta,” thirty-one, dark wavy hair, blue 
eyes, domes 
"Goon-TamPxneD Jack by—“ Mother's Pet,” who offers 


to exchange carves. 

Lovey Nery “Walter T. H.,” twenty, medium 
height, good looking, and affectionate 

Truxnion Jacket by" Maude,” fair, cheerful, and do- 


mestica' 
ae Howarp by—“ Edward R.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 
pe hair — ee situation of 1001. per an- 


um, and good pros 
on AY. Cc a Pease,” sink teen, medium height, 
brown hair, bruwn eyes, good ooking, Pe of home, 
with every éapability of —s a good 

Loxkty by—* Jessie,” nineteen, Seen: enaagadelh do- 
mesticated, fond of hone, has a plain English education, 


and is of 
Axruun and LisweLirn by—“‘ Isabel and Edith,” both 
brown hair, hazel e Sietaare 


rather petite. Isabel, twen' 
wefee s} Edit a ir, with golden 
bins eyes, p ret 

Lucy by me, medium height, 
fair, a clerk with e saaemmaien , an ofa 
little and—** Orlando,” thi 

k, ew ers, in business on 
making a years and fond S home. 

Low iy by—" A B.," who i: s cheerful, has great affec- 
tion for and ;—“* Jane,” twenty- 
four, oo Sim. dark brown hair, iair complexion, aeed 

loning, 208 a tradesmau’s ughter ;—‘* Nelly, 
enon k, ae beight, fond of home, and 
able to make a good wife; and—“ Annie,” twenty-three, 
rather - dark eyes and hair, fond of home life, ~ a 
ch ae ee She would like to exchange cartes, 


and isa 

BLUSHING Boss would like “to receive “Son of Nep- 
tune’s”’ carte. 

A. C. W. writes for “N. N.’s” carte. 

Jensrx L, wishes for the carte of “ J. B.” 






Everreopy’s JovrvaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tues Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Une har 3 aud Eightpence. 


Rh oy * Now w Randy, Vou. XV. 0 of Tus Loupox Reaves, 
rice 4s, 

Also, ‘ae Tittze and Inpex to Vou, XV. Price Ona 
PenxyyY. 


NOTICE —Part ~ for December, Now Resi teste, Ea 
wets lateet fas ae ah lene lay, eee plement 8 
ions, wi ry 
the Fashions for December. _— 


N.B.—Corgesronpents must Appr38 THEIR LeTrens 
To tus Evitor oy “Tus Losvon Reaper,” 334, 8 

Ht We cannot undertake to retarn Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. ; 


ah eee, 4 £8 mee OM es Ce lk 
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r CROCHET. INSERTION, FANCY 
PURSE, POINT LACE, &o., &o. 


CROCHET INSERTION.—No. 1. 
Tas insertion is worked with cordon braid. 

1st row.—2 chain, 1 single in each of the loops of 
braid.» Do this the Jength required. 

2nd row.—One chain, treble all the way along this 
row. ‘The centre is worked with a needle in lace | 
stitch. The next row the same as the commencement | 
of the 2nd row; then crochet the braid in as before. | 
Crochet a chain top and bottom. 
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SHRUCRTSES TOC ORS 
BRRERAERRSERAUORAS 


OU MORE PEERS CPU EE POPE DESDE DID Se 8) 


> 
Crocust INsgrtion.—No.°1. 


FANCY PURSE.—Nos, 2 & 4. 
Tuts original purse is of a size to render it capable 
of holding small articles of work. 
In constructing it cut a piece of gray cashmere 40 | 
inches long and 15 broad. Having cut the cashmere, | 
double it, stitch the, sides together, hem the upper | 


rim, and run narrow gray ribbon through it, so as to.| a sort of peasant basque, Jow in the neck, without | 


enable it, to. be.drawa. The purse,is embroidered in ' 
gray leather., I'he effect is some- 
thing pleasingly original. Card, 
board strengthens one side. Out 
the gray leather ornamentation 
according to. the . illustration, 
which must be closely studied in 
order to master, the design. For 
the veins,and stems use corded 
silk and gold thread. We recom- 
mend crystal beads for the outer 
trimming. 


POINT EAGE,—No. 3. 
WE give.this. week a very 
pretty pattern in narrow . lace, 
We have given all the stitches 
and description in, tie . early 
numbers of LirE AND FasHION, 
SE 
FASHIONS. 


GIRLS’ CLOTHING, 

A New fabric called drap de 
France is especially pretty for 
girls’ dresses. It is introduced, 
to supply the place ,of the fine 
cashmeres,of which it is impos- 
sible to find a good assortment, 
andis really a cashmere of single 
width, heavier. than the ,old- 
fashioned material of that name, 
and with the Justre of the new 
cashmeres.., It may be bad in 
the dark cloth colours worn, by 
ladies, and in the brighter hues 
for children, The rich invisible 
tints, as well as_gayer. colours, 
are also shown in .heavy em- 
press cloths; and these, with 
plaid goods, waterproof cloth, 
serge, and Irish jpoplins, com- 
plete the list.of coloured mate- 
rials for children. Velveteen 
will be worn; suits for. small 
girls are made of black velveteen 
braided with white soutache—a 
novelty now that black and 
white together are so much 
worn. The plaids most in favour are ot a single colour 
with black; red or brown with black is tor brunettes ; 
blue or greem with black for fair girls ; shepherd's 
check of black and white may be worn by either ; 
occasionally bars of a third colour are introduced in 
the broken plaids, and these fancy, plaids. are fast 
usurping the place of the long popular tartans, 

a... usual, the style of making girls’ dreases follows 

aa of their mammas.. Plaid suits imitating the 
shawl costumes are made. with.a paletot and upper 
Skirt, and are trimmed with heavy wool fringe of the 





colours in the plaid. Solid gray or brown flannel, or 
light clotks, are made in the same way, and bordered 
with a bias band of bright plaid above fringe that 
matches the cloth in colour, The dress beneath is 
not necessarily like the over garments, and, when 
economy is considered, one such paletot and upper 
skirt serves for many plain dresses, and conveals the 
defects of those that are faded or soiled, or partly 


| worn, Small patterus are eked out in this way, and 





Fancy. Purse.—No. 2. 


rempants are made useful, as.a small quantity of two 
sorts of stuff may be used in a suit. Over-skirts in- 
tended to be worn, with yarious dresses have usually 


sleeves; or a square like a bib back and front, The 


Suow1ne Parr or THE Purse 1N Foun §1zz.—No. 4. 


dress has.a plain high waist. buttoned behind, and 
with coat sleeves. Garibaldi waists, laid in deep 
pleats from shoulder to belt, are much used again for 
short dresses. ‘These are worn for winter, fit loose 
and comfortably if not made too long on ‘the shoul- 
ders, and are very becoming to slight, immature 
figures. -For well developed, round, plump figures 
the postillion basque is preferred, with vest front and 
duchesse sleeves, precisely like those described for 
ladies. ‘These styles are for girls of eight years and 
older. For their best suits Irish poplins and drap de 


France are chosen, and trimmed with velvet of darker 
shade. Wide white military braid trims dark serges 
prettily. Small jaunty paletots of dark green or navy 
blue cloth are made half-fitting, slashed in the seams, 
with half-flowing sleeves, and trimmed with rolling 
collar, cuffs, and border of velvet or Astracan. Their 
dress skirts reach to the top of the buttoned boots, 
disclosing only the merest glimpse of white stocking. 








vs 














Point Lacs.—No. 3. 


The very hizh neck of the dress is finished with a 
linen collar standing behind, turned over in points 
before, worn witha very narrow ribbon passed round 
| the neck, and tied in a small bowin front. 

The hat affected by these de- 
moiselles is the French turban, 
of straw or felt, the upturned 
brim faced with velvet, while a 
gros grain scarf is folded round 
the crown, and left hanging in 
two long ends behind. This 
scarf is bias, six or seven inches 
wide, ravelled all round to form 
a fringe an inch wide, is deeply 
pointed at each end, and has 
folds of velvet laid in between 
each fold round thecrown. An 
estrich tip, or perhaps two, 
curled over the crown gives the 
hat a saucy girlish look. 

Flowing, waved = hair, not 
closely frizzed, brushed back 
from the forehead, and the head 
strapped with ribbon, is the style 
for little girls, while larger ones 
wear hanging braids of five 
plaits or of three, or else loop the 
braids in chatelaine fashion. 

Walking coats, or sleeved 
dresses with large capes, are 
made alike for boys and girls 
from one to three years of age. 
White merino is the most stylish 
material, and, now that quilted 
silk is 60 much used for lining 
children’s wraps, the whole cape 
is sometimes made of quilted 
silk, either crimson or blue, 
finished with white fringe to 
match the rest of the coat. The 
cuffs and the fronts of the skirt 
are also trimmed with quilted 
silk. A pretty effect is given to 
quilting by taking a cross stitch 
of white floss in the corner of 
each diamond. More expensive 
walking coats have the large 
upper cape covered with embroi- 
dery. Turbans of merino to 
4 match the coat, or of velvet, are 

worn by boys; girls wear bon- 

nets with capes and soft crowns. 

LAcsr.—In the return to less elaborate trimmings 
we observe that black lace is not abundantly used. 
It has not entirely disappeared, as satin has, but most 
of the handsome hats are without it, as shaded 
colours are preferred to the contrast of black with a 
colour. ‘I'he way in which black lace is most stylishly 
employed is to arrange it over white lace on a black 
velvet bonnet. With the French accessories of white 
royale pipings anf white ostrich tips, this makes an 
elegant bonnet. The white lace, usually of good 
blonde, should be a seam’s breadt wider than the fine 
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black lace: that veils iti: ‘They are both slightly fall, 
and gathered together at the wpper edge, This frill 
is laid on the bonnet above the edge! asa border, and 
is sewed to tle edge of velvet strings. White laces 
are seen in navy blue, ivy green, and: plain-colbured 
velvet hats. ‘Tiris fashion has nevér found: favour 
here, but promises to do so now, as the best: milliners 
have selected these hats for models. 


LEI@HTON BALL. 
ery 
QHAPTER XLII. 

Mrs. Burtor’s-effection for Georgie appeared to 
increase daily, and’she bestowed upon her a mother’s 
care, 

At first she had her taught at home under her own 
eye, then when she felt that she had acquired a 
little of the polish-aud-kaowledgeot the world which 
would be expected from! Mrs, Ereeman Burton's 
daughter, she sent Ler.to a faskionable boarding- 
school, from which she emerged a finished young 
lady, and became a belle’ at once. . Her after-career 
is so well known to the: redderthat it is useless to 
repeat it here, though Johuteld Maude of the deep 
love there had always existed bet ween his sister and 
little Anuie, who worshipped. her.as some superior 
being. " 

“And I loved her, too,” he said as he finished 
the sad story, to which Maude had listened won- 
deringly, “loved her ag féw brothers have ever 
loved their sisters, I kwew she had many aud glaring 
faults, and sometimes ‘ia my eoger 1 was almost 
desperate in my-feelings towards her, but a touch of 
her hand, a tone of her voice; or a beseeching glance 
of her eye had power to quietmeat once, and I would 
almost have walked over burning coals for her sake, 
when in her softest mood. I knew, too, that she 
loved me—honestly, truly loved me—and now that 
she is gone it is acomfort to remember it, for there 
were times when I was harsh, very harsh with her. 
Poor Georgie; in many things she was ‘a splendid 
woman, aud, though she greatly erred, i feel that at 
the last she was sorry for it and repented most sin- 
cerely, and Ii believe she is in Heaven now, with 
Annie and my'mother.” 

There were tears in John's eyes, and his voice 
shook: so fora fewmoments that he could not go on 
with his story ; but after a little he continued, and 
told Maude about the-burgiar at Oakwood, and why 
he-was going to Scotland. Jt was on a mission for 
Georgie; and Maude entered heart and soul into. it, 
and would scarcely let him rest a day in England, so 
auxiens was she to find the Janet among tiie heather 
hills, and’ the. fatherless little bairns. They found 
them at last, a rosy-cheeked, brown-haired ‘little 
woman, and two fair young childrem with her, one 
clinging to her dress behind, and peeping shyly out 
as the strangers came in, and the other turning his 
siglhtless eyes towards them. Their errand wassoon 
told, and John, when he saw how bitterly poor Janet 
wept, felt that Henry Morton had been a kind, loving 
husband to her, even if imsecret he had done her 
wrong. After/arrangivg about the money which 
Georgie had. seut. to the widow, who supposed it came 
from her husband, John and Maude repeated their 
offers of assistance whenever it was necessary, then, 
promising to see Jauet again, they bade her good- 
bye, and started on their bridal tour. 

Edna had promised Georgie that not a long time 
should elapse before she would make herself known 
to Roy and his mother. She had also promised Unele 
Philip an early visit, and within a week or so after 
Johu’s departure she asked and obtained permission 
from Mrs. Churchill to goto her old home. It was 
very lonely at Leighton without her, and Roy found 
the time hanging heavily on his hands, and was try- 
ing hard to make himself believe that his property re- 
quired personal looking after, when ho received 
through Miss Pepper a letter from Edna, expressing 
sympathy with him in his.recent loss and saying fur- 
ther that after.due reflection she had decided that 
possibly she had acted foolishly in keeping herself 
away from her husband's friends and that if he would 
now come to Allen’s Hill atsuch a time she would be 
there to meet him. 

Roy was not quite soenthusiastic on the subject of 
Edna.as, he bad onee been. Miss Overton was his 
one absorbing thought; still he felt glad tat at last 
le was to see and know his mysterious sister-in-law, 
aud felt especially glad of any excuse that would take 
him away trom home. It would be only @ short trip 
and detain him but a day at the most, and he meant 
to go, for he was sure that Brownie would be 
glad to see him. It ig true that she had never 
said much to him of Edna, or evinced any great in- 
terest in Ler, but she would be glad because he was 
glad, and he hoped the two young girls would like 
each other, for of course Edna would now live at 
Leighton, which was also to be Brownie's home for 
ever. He had settled that last point satisfactorily 


' 





with bimself, and be meant to'tettle ity with Brownie. 
before very. longs Georgie herself: had «hinted it ‘to! 
lim ; Georgie had been swvilling} and‘hadi bidden hiny 
not tox wait beeause..she was dead. ) He>would not 
wait; he would speak. to her and tell her of bis love, 
and if; as: he believed, she eoulé love. him in return, 
they would waita reasonable time, and then he would 
make her lis wife and instal her as nuistress of Leigh- 
ton, where Edna should alwaya havea place as the 
sister of the house. 

This was his planye found his pulse quicken- 
ing as he drew neat to Unele Philip, where he ex- 
pected to find -his. Brownie, “But tliebird had flown 


—had goney UnclesPhilip ‘ata; to vigit some of her 
relatives; and witet 6d Where ‘tliey lived the 
old man answ: “Oh, ‘orty placer mm 

There wag a kiowing’ twit wUnele Philip’s 
eyes, but it was 40st upon, Roy. iy felt that he 
must bear bii 18 A that it was 
y phy. ad 
goumey, aud reached 


z 


right 


Rep tied eSiserdemtge wer Riaeroe ows Pw 


alsgjaiidl : Aare err yt eee i 
hor tmrivad, Spree sbete et meting since the 
morning witen’ Bdna “had gone aide into'tire world 
to seek her fort odin : “Amt Letty’s 
heart had softened towards irl to whom 
she had been so harsh and 6vén unkind at times. 
Aunt Letitia; however, thought iothing too good 
for Edna now. The little room where the child Edna 
had so often cried herself to sleep’ was not to be 
thought of for'the young lady who, Atint Letty felt 
intuitively, was’ to be'the® bride of Roy Leighton. 
Nothing would answer for her batthe front chamber, 
the room looking out apon the distant hills, basking in 
the autumnal sunshine. With this room the dame 
took unusual pains, and after examining for a few 
moments the rag carpet with ‘Which the floor was 
covered, and then studying her bank*book and purse, 
she finally resolved upon @ piece of extravagance, 
which took her to an #shop in the next 
town, whereshe sat. for two hours, first on one roll 
and then upon auother, while she tried to deeide be- 
tween a green and a brown, 0} 
down ‘a yard. The green at last won'th 
day ; the shopman ¢ame down threepence a’ 
threw in the over-lengths; and the next day Aunt 
Letty proceeded to make ™p the carpet, with the 
assistance of a neighbour. pe ot ame 
y ; 


“I'm glad you thinkso,” was her ait: 
cool reply ; but élte felt repaid for 


trouble and 
expense, and was very | eae 
pom who weal dhe ser -abas to eburely. 
Roy an: ae on @ 
otter, 


ceipt of Edna's , and "Bo. 

perfect order, the pautiy and the eellar“were ‘full: of 
the good things «prepared to refreshifiis inner man, 
while Aunt ret Hs herself a , deal dressed. 


with 


Land attracted so much attention. 


(OT Asianly “F, “1992,' 
It. could 


mamher * Wag Ad) we Heke d aR ott tal bray > 


2 
f 
thing in thatmidsplierd df thé Hdiise,. Et Whs rather 


a presentiment of the wihatans jiness, » remem- 
brance of Unéle — ye Gut Wad iti tsterious 
hints, which) put together, caine ver Roy with a side 
den enspicidh of the trath) orivathera suspicion thht 
it might be possi ad tithe nore, Tt: 
was too delight ful'a!! ity’ bev‘true,;’and ‘he 
must not Harbour thd Wopefora moment, ire Raid to 
himself, as, waiting only tor Aliant Latoy’s ¢oinewhat:. 
indefinite.di ple started for the-wood tvhere 
Edna was to be foundy: 
“ There's a brog 
tree; maybe you’? 





site of the old sch 
her alphabet; t 
wait to let down, 
bound; and on ag 
der of the wood | 
moment to look ab 
It was one of 


it ran singing 
ferns whose broad 1 
waters, and now 
nel, with little ee 
reaching their. atms:-across: it, 
shade, on that warm, sunny morning, y followed 
the brook until he reachéd the point Mere it began 
to ‘widen, ‘then'a' little fatter da ''and'‘he eames 
in, and felt every nerve quivering with an sy 
of delight 80 Ereat arid overpéweritig that’ for‘an in- 
stant he leaned for su against a'trde, while ‘his 
lips fratiied the - 6, “I thadk Heaven for this 
great joy, of which I never dreaméd.”"""' © 
Twenty rods of so in advance, sitting’ urider a tall 
oak, with her hat on the'ground beside her,’ and her 
back to Roy, was a little girlish figure, which! Riy 
was certain heknew. The attitude, the poise of the 
head, and, more than all, the’ curt# ‘of “goldén “Brown 
and the dress of blue cambric;’ which’ he trad* 
admired so much in Brownie, proclaimeéd' that’ it’ 
Brownie herself, the on6 womar he had ever loved, 
whom he felt at this momént he loved’ more'than his 
life. Everything he had'said to’ Gedrgie coneérnine 
his disapproval of disgui#és’ was forgotten in” tliat 
Moment of supreme delight, when with a fow ‘rapid 
hereached the figure on sheen and met the 


rastlves in its cool 

out Thto.a/broader chan- 
“imt-ief and tall trees 
“a delicious 


ing eyes he know so well, ‘arid ‘saw’ the 
on the beadtiful face riéd'to his, 
‘st became aware of his tlosé proximity 


g,” was all he said, all! ho couldeny, as 


his arms. 


ac nee of love than wae éxpréexed in that 


‘frat ety . Roy had confessed. himself in the kisses 


aE her f while she, in siulferi 
| thing haddia ceepted hint ud both Tole CME Luay wet 
Réy vétedsed hiér 


to each other wher at last 

drew her to a seat bes{de hith on’ the’ 
» “Now, darling, tell me,” hie’ said ashe pit hig atin 
‘afound her and held hey hand in’ he éif mé-the 
‘whole story ; why you ‘have décéivdd’us go, atid’ how 


You are not angry with ‘md for being such 
“an impostor? Oh, Mr. Leighton, T have ‘hated my- 
self so much for the imposition,” ble td. 

“ Angry?” Roy replied. “I should’ think hot; but 

lease drop that formal’* Mr. Leighton” “ Let itie ‘be 
Proy’ to you.” : tee. ; 

She always called him Roy ‘to hetself'whén' thiak- 
ing of him, and the namé'canye readily enough. 

“ Well, Roy, then,” she’ ,“ TAwanited you ‘and 
your mother to like me, atid I’fawciéd 1 shsald’ suc- 


#fn. | you did it so suecessfully.” 


‘a | ceed better as a stranger than ‘as Witattia’s wife.” 


or fifteen minutes upon every topic but the one Upper- 
most in his mind, At last, when he could wait no 
longer, he said to het, abraptly': 

“ Your niece wrote to me that she would meet me 
here any day this week, ‘and/I have Jost: no time in 
coming, She will not disappoint me-nowy, lL trust. I 
am very anxious to find her.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. She's here, though not ‘inthe 
house this minute. She went to the wood an hour 
or so ago.” 

“Oan I find her there,doyouthink? Shdw methe 
way, please, and I'll try:it;’ Roy said, with sudden 
animation, rising to’his feetyand seeming full of eager- 


Then she teld him evétything : offher “ite at Uncle 


| Philip's ; of Maude’s recognition of lier; of'the watch 


she sold, which by somie'stranhge thance ‘had coe 
round to Mande, who dié@‘not'know theil'just before 
she sailed whose watch' ft'was sire “Was*cartytig ; of 
Uncle Philip’s wish that sie’ should’ thke * another 
name than her own; of Matde’s arrahgthy' for lier 
to go incog. to Leighton';'#hd'sf thé varidus' advices 
she had resorted’ to’ in oder to’ keep’ tp‘ the ‘delusion 
and mystify him with réyatd to her wietsebouts. 
She uttered no unkind word against’ poor Gedrgie. 
She therely said : a Saw Ss 
“ Had-you' married Miss Burton I'shbuld probably 
have gone‘dway at’ once; and ndver lave informed 
ou who T'really°was. Ske knéw nie from’ the first, 
at kindly kept my aeeret.” : 
“Youes,” Roy rejoined, between a sigh and 4 grocn, 





ness and impatience. 


for he remembered many ‘things Georgie liad’said in 
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‘for hier 
devices 
delusion 


jouts. 
Gedrgie- 
robably 
Hitbritie’ 
the first, 


a gro, 
d’said in 
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Overton was. 


BatiGhongis WaeMdehd ; he had buried her from his |}; 0. burn his Seepahelienanttee Gatenahs feted 
: y through Belgium ? 
sight, tnd he would put-from shim even the pemery.) How hasibed they not to seoure his despatches, aud | 
age W bogrampe bv anne acppt np oppo Sk wen 

: loye dot the youn@ gi ae the: tiott when ‘the 

whose bright head Wes@ew to his bosonrwhilé ; Had he, hen, pre- soe Tt 
wore . y flo wb giuwt = ad Pr yep paaakice, rt 

bet e might ong, would aged abe tee bussed is dip uralgic, ee gout; with sag 8 Med good 


of her ¥anlts; an® that atthe lea6 
had sanctioned his. 
kissed the white browyand saidsee cn 
“Never to,have, found yo ling, would h 
been méajamity indeed, both to and 
She'could not love én own s i 
loves you, and I long-to see her joy whenshe learns 
the truth, and that you are o eet Ne 


Then they talked of that adventure in the train, 


and laughed over the sketch Edna had so hurriedly 
dashed off ; speaking, too, sadly and softly of 
Charlie ia -his gpave ;.then, 'bending-his 
so low thathis face’touched hers, 26} i‘ 
“Georgie foretold this thing; and” bade me not ito 
wait because she was.dead,..Shall it not be as she 
said, my darling? Shall we be marrieg.at onge ?” 
Thon Edpa’s-lové of mischief broke Out, aitd, with- 
drawing herself from him, she answered, saucily : 
“Married! ‘Who. has said-anything to me-about 
marriage? Surely not you; and me for 
an early day! I am astonished at you, Mr. Leighton.” 
“Edna,” said Roy, drawing her again to his side, 
and holding her so clostly fiat she coul@ not get 


away, “this.ieno time to trifle, Youknow well what |. 


my kidses meant when I first saw 
found that, Edtia was the same-girh 


here; and 


Brownie to-myself,and whom I-now think I have}: 
loved almost since I first saw her, standigg at my }, 


mother’s side, and-answering to the name of Miss. 
Overton. But lest you misunderstood mp, and deem 
yourself not wooed aw fait, L formally. ask yeu to be 
my wife, feeling confident that after wliat passed. 
between us you will not refuse me.”*~~—~ ~ 

She wanted to tease him dreadfully, but something 
in his manner forbade it; she must deal openly with 
him, so she replied, frankly and honestlyp: 

“Ido love you, Roy, and’am willing to be your 
wife, only I had promised myselfinever to‘marry an-~ 
til the whole of-my indebtedness to you was—paid. 
I have been extravagant'since I have been at Leigh- 


ton, where I saw-so.much of drese.-I-haye not paid | 


so fast as I might Have done, I still owe you-—” 
“Twenty pounds, I%believe,” Roy ~satd, inter-. 
rupting her, end-edding, Jaughingly, “it-was a very 
foolish thing your trying to be so independent; but 
since you have been, and there are still twenty 
pounds my due, suppdse we make it an even thing, 
and you give yourself in liewof ‘the meney—”..." 
2 Which will make me worth set bweey pounds 
to you! I hoped yon valued iié “higherthan that,” 
she replied, pretending te look = ed, while Roy 
bent down and\kissed her ing that to 
told that she was dearer — the: world to,him, that 
money could not liquidate theprice at.w held 
her, and that to lose her now would: be to lose the 
yery brightness of his life, and leave. itil a blank. 
(To be continued.) ; 








FACETIZ. 


FoRry,, Fz!" ie 

Here’s a person—wemean, a parson—who seems 
4 have relaxed the grip of his ‘ Conscience 

Ws; — . %. .% 

“A ‘Country Parson ’has sent to the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer the sum of 404 as ‘conscience money,’ for 
arrears of income-tax.”’ ee ete 
H’m! Did he feel living impossible, with this duty 
Incumbent upon him? Weguessnot. The factis, 
he took for gospel an old joke repeated to him by 
somebody about a “ nincom-tax.”’—Fun. 

Once forall, let me tell.a-lot of, my,correspon- 
dents, who have been sending uséless foken founded. 
on a false assumption, that the Lord Mayor is net 
the tea merchant of No. I, . He isa chemist. 
The only teas he>is likely.to deal in are-wenna~ten. 
camomile tea, charitee, dignitée, honestee, gravitee, 
and, perhaps, a little harmless vanitee.--Hornet, 

TALL TauKING.—Mr. Gladstene’s own famous 
article in the Edinburgh Review has apparently-sug- 
gested a calculation, made by some one with a 
deal of spare time on his hands, that during the last 
session the Premier was on his legs 178 times, and 
that his speeches, cut out of the J'imes, and pasted 
together, would’reach_as high as Monument. 
Isn’t it astonishing that; going up so, high, they 
should after all amount to so little >—Judy. 

A TELEGRAM WITH A TWIST. 

The aurora borealis must have played gome strange 
pranks, not to say “Old Gooseberry,” with 
wire which, the other day, transmitted the following |. 
telegram from Lille: 

“ An aeronaut who left Paris on the 27th, arrived here 


_ 


Prussian lines, on Thursday, and he was 


myself. 
daughter better than she | 


from nine parts-of water, in-which ten oz. of 8 
are boiled and poured on a full half peck 6f malt. 
This is a very powerful ferment, and requires great 
care in making.the bread. The lightness of bread 
depends moreupon a proper heat in even and good. 
kneading 


(bleached 
gum..sandarac, }oz.; methylate 
naphtha, one pint; a 


wax, llb.;-resin, 5b. ; 
Paris, two tablespoonfuls ; melt. al 
iron-ledie, and apply-whilst- hot. 





ees Stan + tt 
Edna’s presence which were far from being kind dh his despatches and fly Evo Beliium. No officigy re-} 
her if she knew, as it seemed she did, who Miss 


ports have, therefore, been received. 
What were the Prupsizus 
aéronaut, whose b: 


balloon fell he was, not in 


and. 








Had passed from the light of the sun, 
Ere Burns, with his pen and his ploughshare, 
Upturnedand immortalled that one. 
And just with a*tonch of ita,magice 
_It gives to the poet's rough rhyme 
A something that.mikes.the world listen, 
And will, to the ending of time... =" 
-It puts a great price upon shadows— 
. Holds visiong all rubies above, 
And shreds of eld tapestrisa pieces - 
“Te legends of glory and love. 
~“Theruin it builds into. heanty, 
~ “Uplifting the low-lying towers, 
es green the waste place with a garden, 
And shapes the dead dust into flowers, 
-Ifthows us-thedovely couttiladies, - 
ing in lace and brocade; 


Théknights, for theitgibversho Aid battls, 
In terrible.armouperrayed. 


= 


“It gives tothe gray heada glory, — 
: ee ace to the eyelids that weep, 
our last enemy even, ‘ 
‘To be as the brother of sleep. 
A marvel of madness celestial, 
That causes the weed at our feet, 
The thistle that apes at the wayside, 
. “Po somehow lodk strange and-be syveet. ~ 
‘No heirs hath it, neither ancastry ;. 
-- But just-as it listeth, and-when; °“""" 
Tt seals with its own royal signet 
The'forélieads efwomen and méi” 
- , A.C. 





GEMS: 


He who puts a bad construction upon a good act 
reveals his own wickedness of heart, ; 
THEREs,aré occasions when a brave man may, 
wWithont shame, act the coward. 
Leaken in on iness is 
notoutside; but‘inside. “A-good 

conscience bring happiness, which no riches and 
no-circtimstances*aloré eyerdo, ne ' 
TuBRE Was oncea good old«man who, when he 
heard ef-any one who-had committed some notorious 
offence, was wont to say- within himself, fell 
to-day, so I may to-morrow.” 

PROSPERITY, they often say, is more trying than 
adversity. As with man, go it is with meat; in ad- 
verse weather, it will .keepesweet fora long time; 
but_only.let there be #long season of i 
see how quickly it goes to the bad. 








ROVUSEHOLD TREASURES: 
Yerast.—The patent yeast ofthe bakors is made 


than on the yeast. 
PouisH For. Liear Woop.—White 
shellac, 3ez. ; white benzoin, loz. ; 
spirits.ef. wine, or 


Wuitz 


issolve. 

CrmMENT FoR Lintna WoopEn VESSELS.—Bees- 

red. ochre, Tae ag a of 
; toge’ in an 


ErcHING ON SHELLS.—One method is, cover the 





to-day. His balloon descended at Metz, inthe midst of the’ 
obliged to burn 





shell with wax, cut the figures through this ground 


pus Bpout to letthis French 
oon fell in the midst of their 


_f Wat Provinoos, 10/51,585 


_ 


- 

| with a point and scraper, and eat away with dilute 

sulphuric acid. 
REMEDY FoR NEURALGIA.—-A correspondent 
says :— A A oo were in ss I became 
wi @- natives; when suf- 
eoridey . 7 i ell Rouen weed Reem pepper- 
int; ; lesty thy app: t' tof pain 
with séamel-hair pencil. Singe then,»ja m one 
i way, frequently employ oil 
peppermint, as @ local anesthetic, not only in 


7 








E _s ; resiilts.; o.relief from pain’ I, found 
} The telegram r tion.—Puathi. tobe alniost instantancous.”” * iam 
GENIUS. STATISTICS. 
A cUNNING andecurious splendour, SG Ee: . 
glorifies: ae einte. Cugroms Durr last report of the Com- 
: ” with tiny frdenthe mtd river, wi missionérs.of Customs skews that tho'net rééeipts 
‘Mots cups for shatables of Kinga. yeutaeiahtedto 21 PISMO Do ake 
A marvel of sweet and wise madness, oo” which oes _ chicory S02A7l. on cocca,, ae 
Debtor ySopemer rindi’ | Merqinneanh, amet TT 
. Ton @ isto 
And turns his hut to a shrine. June, 1869), 280,547. on-cur. , 41,874. on Ag. 
Full many'a dear little plums, and prunes, 122,865!: on raisins, 1,915,6501. 


on rum, 1,699,495/. on brandy, 600,9791. on Geneva 
and other kinds~of spirits, 5,400,382l. on sugar, 
114,023. on molasses, 2,795,162t. on tea, 6,595,7337. 
on tobacco and snuff, 1,509,746]. on wine, and 
21,0087. on other-articles taken collectively, There 
was amincrease.as:com pared with the previous year 
in cocoa, Gocoa husks, and ‘clio , in currants, 
figs, plums, and es, in Geneya, and in molagses, 
‘ tay fobwan adn enuff ; yee in chicory, 
- | coffee, corn, rum, ndy,sugar,and wine, 
| alnoge rto 499,563/_.sterling. 
ones Staristics or Bairisx Inpr.— 
During the ye ending Mareh ; the revenne of 
“| the Post-olfice in India ere and 
the expenditure to 693,316/. There were 23,267 
post-o and receiving-houses »,the,total strength 


,| of the establishinent consisted of 23,267 persons. 


total of %4,664/817 ieoese eral aes alone vide 
5 f and ‘tiews rs wero 
pane Phe As to the number of letters, etc., con- 
veyed, 15,286,482 were sent through’the presideney 


«| Of Bengal, 11,917,657 through Madras, 17,123,690 


h Bombay, -16,906;561.through the North- 
through the | Punjaub 
JProvinces, 
and 626,796 through British Burmah. As to the 
miles over which mails were conveyed, 4,235 miles 
were done by railway, 5,460 by mail cart and horse- 
back, and 40,586.by runners, Boats, .and Bea, 


CoO 
“MISCELBANE ou Ss. 


Patan a Se i 

190% length of a.mile e! Bussia is equivalent to 

; yards ;-in to 1,467, in: Spain to 
5,028, in Sweden and Denmark to.7,233 yards. : 
“Hir Maszgsry received the Holy Comnaruanion inthe 
}-parish church of-Grathieon Sunday week. Although 
the Queen regularly attends the Presbyterian wor- 
ship when in Scotland, we believewke has not here- 
tofore been a communicant. _ 

THE anit Seth Reserve Forces.—Tho 
Government have d to.rely upon the Militia 
as the mainstay of the Reserve..Vorces of this 
countey, but propose doing away with the control 
= by the Lordg,Lieutenant over this impor- 
: byanch of onr military forces. Its organisation 
will be put on as near a footing with the Line as 
possible, and increased facilities will bo afforded for 
militiamen to transfer their services to the Line. 
The quota will not be increased, but endeavours wil} 
be made to raise the full numbers, namely, 180,000. 
The utmost exertions will be made to fill up existing 
vacancies in the number of commissioned Officers by 

employmentiof half-pay Officers,;and of the gen- 
tlemen who have passed’the ex&mination for army 
commissions. “It is'said thatgeveral handreds (per- 
haps 400 or 500) of half-pay officers will probably 
be éffered commissions i thé*Militia. 
Tur New Minti—There are signs at last that 
thenew* Mint, as -well-as the:new Law Courts, are 
to be proceeded with. Parliament will be asked 
next-session to anthorise-the erection of a new Mint, 
on a site facing the Embankment. The site fixed is 
on the City side of the Temple Gardens, ina part of 
the. Embankment which greatly needs adornment. 
Thefirst thing seen on entering the: Embankment 
road from the City, is the City Gas Works, the thing 
most out of place in all this inddagruous metropolis. 
‘The site chosen for the new Mintts*noxt te the gas 
works; It’is*now covered with *wharfs and build- 
ings which are fit company for-their smoky neigh- 
bour. Hew_a new public building will look with 
the smoke of the retorts beating against it, andthe 
huge gas reservoirs threatening it with destruction, 
it is impossible to guess. It is to be hoped the 
selection of the site: indicates: tho removal) of the 





gas works. 
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